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DANCE OF. THE 
anp Sac Mission, June 25, 1851. 
over-an extensive, high;' dnd: 
proirie;‘on our way to make peace 


the Pawnees, when the watchful eye of | 


one of our‘company descried a compan 
rsons m us. wr 
party,’’ ‘said one; “a visiting party,” 
said another; **a hunting party,” said 
a third: £ | 
‘But as they advaneed near enough 
for: us; to) observe their slow. march, 
heavy burdens, andimelancholy appear- 
ance, our fearsof’a war. party, and 
hopes of ‘a' hunting or visiting party, 
gave way»to more apprehen- 
sions. were identified as’ Otoes, 
and wheswe inet both parties halted. 
The: Otoes: ‘laid: down their burdens; 
end with their loads 
rostrated themselves. silently on the 
while a few: of the more reso- 
Three days previous a band of Sipux 
warriors, four or five hundred in num- 
ber, had, as itheir custom is, made a 
stealthy: attack upon the Otoe villa 
Twenty-three’ Otoes were killed, the 
village plundered, and partly burnt, 
and all the horses that could be found 
driven off. Though it was daylight, 
the invaders were not seen until they 
were nearly wu the village. Had 
warning heen given, the Qtoes were not 
able to defend themselves in their: vil- 
lage, ‘and when thus taken by surprise, 
their case was desperate. At that time 
there were’ but few men, and ‘perhaps 
not a loaded gun or a strung arrow in 
the village, and all they could do was 
_to attempt an almost hopeless. flight. 
The Platte river swept close by the 
village on the side opposite from the 
enemy, and the first rush wag for the 
river. Men, women, and children, 
snatching up such light articles as 
would not detain them in their haste, 
fled: in the utmost terror to the water. 


Some were killed before they left their 


houges, some on their way to the river, 
and some in the water while swimming 
from the shore. .The Sioux seated 
about the village the remainder of the 
day, and in the evening left the ground, 
Some of the: Otoes went back and 
gathered up a few cue that remained, 
and the party we met had resolved to 
abandon the village for a season, and 
sojourn at a place some sixty miles dis- 
tant. The company was made up of 
widows and orphans, bereaved parents 
and friends. The greater number were 
women and children. There was not a 
horge in the company, and every one, 
not.excepting the children, was carry- 
ing @ heavy load which contained -all 
their. possessions. Sad and disconéo- 
late, they sat and told their melancholy 
tale, at Jeast thirty miles from any hu- 
man: habitation. In the company we 
observed some old grey headed women 
whose age and infirmities required the 
assistance of a staff. Kvening was 
drawing near, and we here leave the 
reader to reflect further on their con- 
dition. | 

_ We afterwards met with a poor 
widow woman who gave us an account 
of her escape with two children. Upon 
the first alarm she fled with her two 
little ones to the river, but knowin 
she: could not.sipport them both in 
swimming, she fortunately came upon 
a place where the long grass hung over 
the bank into the water. She got into 
the water, covering her head with the 
grass, and supporting a child on each 
arm ;. there they remained in breathless 
silence, while the hurried tread of the 
warrior in search of blood passed seve- 
ral times so near as to shake, as she 
said, the earth against which she rested. 
_ At the Ageney we were told of a still 
more desperate case. An old woman 
had taken shelter in a small cornfield, 
where she would probably have re- 
mained safe, had it not been for the 
courage of her little dog, who set up a 
furious bark at the warriors as they 
passed, which led to her discovery. 
She was dragged from her hiding-place, 
beaten, sealped, and left for dead. But 
not being dead when found, she was 
taken to the Agency and carefully 
nursed; but she died four days after. 
Other incidents were related to us 
equally thrilling. On our way home, 
the place was pointed out to us, a short 
distance from our path, where a few 
years ago, a company of nine Pawnees, 
eight men and one woman, were killed 
by a party of Iowas and Sacs com- 
bined. This was a most inhuman out- 
rage. The Pawnees were on their way 
to pay a friendly visit to the very 
tribes into whose murderous hands they 
fell. But the murderers were a war 
party, and we are told that these par- 
ties sometimes, before starting, make 
& solenin and shocking vow that they 
will kill and scalp the first Indians they 
meet with, if in their power. Our party, 
however, spoke of this affair with much 
indifference. There,” said they, 
“their bones are lying unburied, the 
males and birds having devoured: the 
esh.”” 

This brought forcibly to mind a pass- 
age in Deuteronomy xxviii. 26, “‘ Thy 
carcass shall be meat unto all fowls of 
the air, and unto the beasts of the earth, 
and no man shall fray them away.” 

. The foregoing painful facts have been 

related with a hope that they may 
awake in some feeling heart, a deeper 
sympathy towards these perishing peo- 
ple. A simple exhibition of truth is in 
some cases the most cogent appeal, and 
it' would ‘seem thatthe voice of suffer- 
ing humanity ‘would always be heard; 
yet a thoughtless world is 7 
deaf to many of its most urgent solici- 
tations. The sight or prospect of gold 
can awaken te strengthen, and pro- 
long the feeling of avarice; threatenin 


danger to our republic can call forth 


the princely energies of patriotism ; 


| _ insult and neglect will arouse the manly 


feelings of the soul; but the cries of 
human misery and want meet but a 
feeble response even from ek 
itself; But if ‘humanity, 

does not feel, Christianity must. . Its 
Author felt for and relieved the suffer- 


ings of mankind, and the professing 
Gbristian who = look with cold indif- 


ference on the condition of these savage, 
heathen tribes; making no effort for their 
improvement, has some grounds to sus- 
pect the sincerity of his a i 


,New Jersey, History; J. L. 


‘7 THE LATE COMMENCEMENT. 
(Correspondence of the Presbyterian.] 
Easton, July 24, 1851. 

_ Messrs. Editors—The many friends 
of this rising and promising Institution 
will be pleased to learn that its six- 
teenth annual commencement exercises 
took place on the 22d and 23d of Jul 
last, in the First Presbyterian churc 
of Easton, Pennsylvania, and were well 


attended throughout. Your correspon- 


dent was one of those who attended, and 
he cannot deny himself the pleasure of 
sending to the Presbyterian some ac- 
count of these interesting services. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the 22d, Sta- 
cey G, Potts, Esq., of Trenton, New 
Jersey, delivered the annual oration 
before the Literary Societies of the 
College. “All who have the pleasure of 
this gentleman’s acquaintance, will at 
once be sure that his address would be 
suitable and impressive. His “ Thoughts 
for Young Men,” as we may call them, 
were indeed excellent, and delivered in 
a style and manner calculated to send 
them home to the hearts of his young 
hearers. It would be a happy thing 
for our young men, had they more of 
such “thoughts” and examples in life, 
as this gentleman constantly exhibits. 

_ The ** junior exhibition” was held the 
same evening, when the following young 
gentlemen delivered addresses, viz: 
James, Cumberland county, 
Dubois, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, Glance at 
Society; W.S. Johnson, Warren county, 
New Jersey, Jesus Christ; J. M. Porter, 
jr-; Easton, Pennsylvania, The Genius 
of Liberty; J. W. Porter, Carbon coun- 
ys Pennsylvania, Public Opinion; Jas. 

. McLean, Easton, Pennsylvania, The 

Spirit of Inquiry. 
--On Wednesday morning, the 23d, 
the exercises were opened with an in- 
troductory address by the Hon. J. M. 
Porter, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, at the College. This address, 
though short, was to the purpose. He 
announced to the President of the Col- 
lege his unanimous election to his re- 
sponsible post, and the great hopes the 
many friends of the College had—from 
the like choice of his late associate— 
with himself, in the responsible work 
before them. He predicted for the 
College a prosperous future. 

The inaugural address of the Presi- 
dent, Dr. McLean, was next delivered, 
and was admirable throughout. His 
object was to show the value of educa- 
tion, and the particular importance of 
a College education for all classes of so- 
ciety, the farmer and mechanic, as well 
asthe lawyer, the physician, and the cler- 

an. Dr. McLean’s strong, prac- 
tical good sense was fully illustrated in 
examining and refuting the objections 
so often urged against this kind of edu- 
cation; and he showed most conclu- 
sively the immense importance of a 
thorough classical and collegiate educa- 
tion for all the various pursuits of life. 
We sincerely hope Dr. McLean will 
long be spared to recommend and carry 
out the admirable doctrines of his in- 
augural address. Should this be the 
case, the Church and the community in 
eneral will be greatly blessed through 
Fis valuable labours. In the afternoon, 
the Rev. George Burrowes, the new 
Professor of Languages, delivered his 
inaugural address on the Relation be- 
tween the Pagan Mythology and the 
Bible, and the uses of the former in the 
urposes of education. The varied 
earning displayed in this elaborate ad- 
dress, showed that this gentleman's 
attainments in classical literature have 
not been misapprehended, and that the 
students trained under his care will be 


well versed in this great department of 


a finished education. 

_ Orations were then delivered by the 
members of the senior class, as follows: 
J.J. H. Love, Harmony, New Jersey, 
Imagination; H. A. Deitterich, Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, American Institu- 
tions; Joseph Boggs, Duncannon, Ire- 
land, Valedictory. After these ad- 
dresses, the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred on these gentlemen, and 
also on George W. Burroughs, of Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. 

The degree of Master of Arts, in 
course, was then conferred on the fol- 
lowing gentlemen:—Hallock Armstrong, 
W. W. Collingham, W. C. Davis, Au- 

ustus IT. Dobson, James T. Doran, 
L. Finney, Robert’ B. Fores- 
man, John N. Husted, J. Loewenthal, 
James H. Neighbour, W. C. Somerville, 
Henry E. Spayd, John Squire, hh 
Stedham, William A. Wood. 

The honorary degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred on the following 
also:—Rev. David McCarter, Stras- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Julius A. Fay, 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey; Nathaniel 
Michler, United States Army; Henry 
C. Longnecker, Allentown, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Professor Alexander Pantoleon, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. | 
The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred on the Rev. 
John M. Dickey of Oxford, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. 

From the report of Dr. McLean to 
the Board of Trustees, it seems that the 
endowment scheme of one hundred 
thousand dollars is progressing as ra- 
pidly as could be expected under the 
circumstances. Nearly one-fifth of this 
amount has been already subscribed; 
and as Dr. McLean has now finished 
the removal of his family to Easton, 
and seen the College through her first 
commencement under his charge, he 
will be able to be more constantly in 
the field. And all he wants, as any 
one must perceive who knows the man 
and the cause, is time. Under the 
blessing of Providence, this College 
must soon begin to be herself, and more 
than herself once more. 

~The next session will commence on 
the 11th of September next, with con- 
siderable additions to the list of stu- 
dents, as the prospect is now quite fa- 
vourable. It is hoped that the friends 


| of education among us, and in particu- 


lar those in the Synod of Philadelphia, 
will come forward and sustain this Col- 
lege, as it is now in every sense their 
own, and is capable of being made one 
of the first institutions in “4 en 


— 


As often asa man lays out for God, 
he lays up for himself. | 
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‘SUPPORT OF PASTORS. 


A correspondent of the Louisville 
Presbyterian Herald states the follow- 
ing facts, as specimens of the support 
given to ministers in that vicinity. 
Similar statements have likewise re- 
cently appeared in the Ohio Observer. 
The evil complained of is not confined 
to the West. It is a great and crying 
evil in many portions of the country. 


Rev. Mr. A. is a good man, with fair 
talents and good theological education, 
and some years’ experience as a minis- 
ter, and a very laborious worker in the 
vineyard. In the churches to which he 
ministers there are 111 members and 
51 families—many of them in good 
worldly circumstances. These 51 fami- 
lies with 111 members, paid Mr. A. 
$146 only, for ministering to them 
during the last year as a messenger of 
Christ. 
.. The Rev. Mr. B. is a gentleman of 
finished education, having spent ten 

ears and $1500 in securing it—an 
investment which, with his talents, 
would secure in any other department 
a comfortable les, and a handsome 
profit for increasing his capital. He 
preaches to about 140 members in 60 
families—some of these families are 
wealthy, adding farm to farm, and in 
educating their children these parents 
spend several hundreds per annum. Do 
you suppose that this good brother re- 
ceives as much from these 60 families 
for his faithful labours as does a second 
or third clerk on one of your Louisville 
steamboats? I trow not. Would $400, 
without boarding, satisfy your clerk? 
And that is more than he received! 

Rev. Mr. C. is a young man of su- 
perior mind—good education—fine ad- 
dress—great amenity and sweetness of 
temper, and especially characterized by 
humility and fervour in his vocation as 
a minister of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. His church-membership 
is near 90, comprising some 50 families. 
These 50 families paid him last year for 
his unremitting and earnest labours for 
their spiritual good the sum of $160! 

Rev. Mr. D.’s case is exactly paral- 
lel to ©.’s. But I need not specify 
further—I ask whether the church can 
ever hope to prosper while setting such 
an estimate upon the ministry? 

These churches are not poor, except 
in spirit, and that not in the scriptural 
sense of the phrase. They are able to 
live comfortably—educate their chil- 
dren and increase their possessions, and 
pay a compensating price for all they 
procure—except the gospel! 


= 


Skilful Dealing with Religious 
Despondency. 


In Dr. Wardlaw’s Memoir of Dr. 
McAll, late of Manchester, England, 
we find the following narrative, says 
the Independent, supplied by a friend 
who derived it immediately from McAll. 


‘‘ One circumstance he related to me, 
connected with his own ministrations 
among the sick, which awakened con- 
siderable interest in the neighbourhood. 
A pious person, residing some distance 
from Macclesfield, where McAll began 
his pastoral life, had suffered many 
years under the influence of religious 
despondency, particularly resembling 
the melancholy case of Cowper. As he 
was held in much esteem, his mental suf- 
ferings created much sympathy. Many 
Christian friends and eminent minis- 
ters, of different religious persuasions, 
visited him, endeavouring to kindle 
anew the spark of life in his bosom, 
and restore to his mind those religious 
consolations which he formerly pos- 
sessed. These efforts proved wholly in 
vain; as he possessed, like many others 
in similar circumstances, that kind of 
preternatural acuteness which led him 
to convert all arguments and topics of 
consolation into the occasion of deeper 
discouragement and gloom. It was 
natural for me to inquire, ‘ Did you go?’ 

“*Yes!’ he said, ‘I did, though 
without any hope of a beneficial result. 
But I went to express my sympathy 
with a disciple of Christ under. one of 
the severest afflictions which could be- 
fall a good man, and to deepen my own 
impression of the importance of spiritual 
things. You may suppose,’ he added, 
‘I was not very forward to speak; but 
I listened, with unwearied attention, to 
the sad details of his doubts, his diffi- 
culties, his gloomy temptations, and 
his utterly desponding forebodings and 
fears. Meantime, my eye was not 
silent, and I noticed every circum- 
stance, however minute, which might 
assist me to place myself in his state of 
feeling, and to go along with the pro- 
cesses of his mind; and I was exceed- 
ingly anxious to detect any little dis- 
crepancy which might arise between the 
facts he advanced and the conclusions 
to which he came. At last, looking 
toward the head of the bed, I observed 
upon the curtains several pieces of 
paper carefully pinned here and there, 
and apparently written upon. Though 
I suspected what might be the nature 
of their contents, I said with apparent 
surprise and abruptness, ‘What are 
these papers?” 

“¢Q, sir,’ said the hardened man, 
‘they are texts of Scripture.’ 

“¢But what texts?’ I quickly re- 
joined. 

“<<Sir,’ he added, with a slow and 
faltering voice, ‘they are promises.’ 

‘<¢Promises! but what business have 
they here? You say you are cast away 
from God’s favour, an utter alien from 
his friendship; that all your religion 
was a delusion, that you have no inter- 
est in one of the promises, and can 
look for nothing but to be an eternal 
monument of the Divine displeasure. 
Why, then, should you have these texts 
and promises of Scripture perpetually 
around you, when you have no sort of 
interest in the religion they represent, 
or in the Saviour they reveal? The 
two things do not agree together. 
Either your despondency is excessive 
and undue, or these promises have no 
business here. Let me take them 
away. 

«¢¢No, sir! no, sir!’ said the suffer- 
er; ‘do not take them away; I love to 
see them, I had an interest in them 
once, and they are still precious. The 
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memorial of them is sweet, though the 
enjoyment of them is wholly gone.’ 
“Upon this,” said Mr. McAll, “I 
altered my tone, and said with the ten- 
derness I really felt, But my dear 
friend, are you not aware that the 
truths are the same as ever, and your 
mind clings as tenaciously as ever to 
those truths, and the author of those 


(truths is the same yesterday, to day, 


and for ever? All the difference, there- 


‘ fore, arises from your diseased appre- 


hension of things; and you are con- 
founding the decay of consolation with 
the decay of piety. Recollect that 
while these truths are precious to you, 
the emotions with which you still cher- 
ish the remembrance of them are pre- 
cious in God’s sight; and whilst you 
have your memorials of the past, God 
has his memorials too! He says, ‘ Yea, 
I have graven you on the palms of my 
hands; thy walls are continually be- 
fore me. The mountains shall depart, 
and the hills be removed; but my loving 
kindness shall never depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace 
be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee.’ It pleased God to 
bless this conversation (which has been 
too briefly and imperfectly sketched,) 
to the afflicted man. His mind recov- 
ered its trust and consolation, and he 
shortly afterward died in peace.”’ 


English Bishops and their In- 
comes. | 

A London paper, “in order that the 
case may be thoroughly understood,” 
gives the following scheme of the Eng- 
lish Bishoprics, as settled in 1837, with 
the respective incomes then assigned to 
them, and adds the annexed list of re- 
venues actually received by them in 
1850, as given under the signatures 
of the Bishops themselves, in the re- 
turn just laid before Parliament: 


Assigned in 1837. £. Received in 1850. £. 
Canterbury - -  15,000/Canterbury - ~- 15,000 
York - - = 10,000 | York, 1849 19,217 
York, 1850 - - 9,457 
Paid to commissioners 3750/.) 
London - 10,000 mdon - - - 19,895 
Durham - - 8,000 | Durham 38,619 
commissioners 11,200/. 
Winchester . - 7,000 | Winchester . - 28,38 
St.Asaphand Bangor 5,200/St. Asaph, - 6355 
Paid to commissioners 13001.) 
angor - 6,163 
Bath and Wells - 6,000/ Bath and Wells - 4,971 
Carlisle - oe 4,500 | Carlisle - 4,324 
Chester - - - 4,500! Chester - 2,725 
Chichester and Bristol 4,200 | Chichester - - 5,319 
Paid tocommissioners 6501.) 
St. David’s - 4,500 | St. David’s - - 5,029 
- = 6,500 | Ely, 1849 
Ely, 1850 - 4,223 
(Paid to commissioners 30007.) 
Exeter - -  §,000| Exeter 3919 
Gloucester -§,000 | Gloucester and Bristol 4,170 
Hereford - 4,200 | Hereford - - 4,468 
Lichfield 4,500 | Lichfield - - 6,034 
Lincoln 5,000 | Lincoln 4,961 
Llandaff 4,300 | Llandaff - 4,398 
Manchester - 4,200 
Norwich 4,500 | Norwich - 7,271 
Oxford - 5,000; Oxford - - 6,402 
Peterborough - 4,500 | Peterborough - 4,456 
Ripon 4,500| Ripon - 4,770 
Rochester 5,000 | Rochester - 4,607 
Salisbury 5,500 | Salisbury - . 6,128 
Worcester 5,000 | Worcester, 1849 - 12,813 
Worcester, 1850 - 65,430 
(Paid to commissioners 11001.) 
PREACHING. 


A writer in the Presbyterian Herald, 
speaking of the low state of Zion, gives 
the following as one of the causes: 


‘‘One cause of the low state of piety 
in our churches is the style of preach- 
ing—the manner of delivering the mes- 
sages of God to the souls of men. It 
is not that of Nettleton, Bull, John 
Breckinridge, and Rice. The address 
is now made to the intellect, the taste, 
the fancy, while no strong, pointed, 
pungent, warm, tender, and awakening 
appeal is made to the consciences and 
hearts of men. Ministers move in ham- 
pers; yea, are manacled with paper 
fetters, servilely tied to written dis- 
courses. My brother, am I wrong? 
am I prejudiced? am I doing any in- 
justice? Iwould not. But honestly, 
though criminating myself as much as 
others, there is great fault in this mat- 
ter, not only here, but every where. 
We do not so address the people as to 
make them feel that we are charged 
with a message from God to their souls 
—as if we deeply felt the nearness, the 
vitality and unutterable importance of 
the verities of the eternal world, whither 
we are all going each beating pulse—as 
if we felt that men were really dead in 
sin, and the gospel of Christ, with his 
good Spirit, the only possible remedy. 
If they remain out of Christ, we know 
they must perish for ever. Hear the 
voice of one now sainted many years, 
but who still lives and speaks effective- 
ly:—‘I seldom come out of the pulpit 
but my conscience smiteth me. It ac- 
cuseth me not so much for want of or- 
naments and elegancy, nor for letting 
fall an unhandsome word; but it asketh 
me, How couldst thou speak of life and 
death with such a heart? How couldst 
thou preach of heaven and hell in such 
a careless, sleepy manner? Dost thou 
believe what thou sayest? Art thou 
in earnest or jest? How canst thou 
tell people that sin is such a thing, and 
so much misery is upon them and before 
them, and be no more affected with it? 
O Lord! save us from the plague of 
hard-heartedness and infidelity, or how 
shall we be fit instruments of saving 
others?’ ”’ 


Singing the Praises of God. 


Nothing is more common in our con- 
grogations than to see professing Chris- 
tians, who can sing in the parlour or 
social circle to the admiration of every 
listener, sitting perfectly mum whilst 
the sacred songs of God’s house are 
sung. They act as if there was no 
obligation resting upon them to take 
part in this delightful exercise. 

That eminently great and good Chris- 
tian minister, President Edwards, said, 
that ‘‘as it is the command of God that 
all should sing, so all should make con- 
science of learning to sing; as it is a 
thing that cannot be decently performed 
at all without learning. Those, there- 
fore, (where there is no natural inabili- 
ty) who neglect to learn to sing, live in 
sin, as they neglect what is necessary 
in order to their attending one of the 
ordinances of God’s worship.” 

The command to sing the praises of 
God is as binding as the command to 
pray. We are not authorized any 
where in the word of God to delegate a 


committee to perform this service for 


us. We might just as well try to pray 
by _— as to praise God in that way. 
—Presbyterian Herald. 


Great Students of the Bible. 
BY REV. W. 8. PLUMER, D.D. 


That we may see what can be done 
in becoming acquainted with the Bible, 
and that we may be awakened to imi- 
tate so good examples, let us look at a 
few facts. Eusebius tells us of one who 
had his eyes burnt out in the Diocle- 
sian persecution, and who repeated in a 
‘public assembly the very words of Scrip- 
ture, with as much accuracy as if he 
had been reading them. Jerome says 
of Nepotian, that by reading and medi- 


of Christ. Theodosius the younger, 
was so familiar with the word of God 
that he made it a subject of conversa- 
tion with the old bishops, as if he had 
been one of them. Augustine says, 
that after his conversion, he ceased to 
relish even Cicero, his former favourite 
author, and that the Scriptures were 
his pure delight. Tertullian spent a 

reat part of his time in reading the 

criptures, and committed large por- 
tions of them to memory. In his youth, 
Beza learned all Paul’s epistles in 
Greck so thoroughly, that, when he was 
eighty years old, he could repeat them 
in that language. Cranmer is said to 
have been able to repeat the whole of 
the New Testament from memory. Lu- 
ther was one of the most indefatigable 
students of the Bible that the world 
has ever seen. Ridley said:—‘ The wall 
and trees of my orchard, could they 
speak, would bear witness that there I 
learned by heart almost all the epistles; 
of which study, although‘in time a 
greater part was lost, yet, the sweet 
savour thereof, I trust I shall carry 
with me to heaven.” Sir John Hartop, 
a man of many cares, made the book 
of God so much his study, that it la 
before him night and day. A Frenc 
nobleman used to read three chapters 
of the Bible every day, on his bended 
knees, with his head uncovered. Joshua 
Barnes is said to have read a small 
pocket Bible a hundred and twenty 
times over. Mr. Roger Cotton read 
the whole Bible through twelve times a 
year. The Rev. William Romaine stu- 
died nothing but the Bible for the last 
thirty or forty years of his life. John 
Boyse, one of the: translators of our 
Bible, had read all the Scriptures be- 
fore he was five years old; his mother 
read them through twelve times. Some 
have read the Bible through many times 
ina year. I have read of more than 
one, of whom it was said, that if the 
Bible had been lost, the whole might 
have been recovered from their memo- 
ries. In short, was there ever an emi- 
nent Christian who was not remarkable 
for his meee of Scripture, as he had 
opportunity ! 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Dr. Bacon, one of the edi- 
tors of the Wew York Jdndependent, 
who has been travelling for some time, 
in a letter from Mosul, under date of 
May 21st, says: 

‘Seven days, to an hour, from the 
time of our embarkation at Diarbekr, 
our rafts were fastened to the river bank 
beneath the gate of Mosul. Rev. Mr. 
Marsh, missionary of the American 
Board at Mosul, was sent for, and we 
hastened our preparations for landing. 
Hundreds of persons were gathered upon 
the shore to see so strange a spectacle 
as the arrival of Franks with ladies 
and children. Yet we were treated, as 
we have not been treated in some other 
Mohammedan places, with perfect de- 
corum. There was no throwing of 
stones, no hooting, no audible or visible 
insult. This is owing partly to the in- 
fluence of the British consulate, and 
partly to the fact that Mr. Layard’s 
works here have co-operated with the 
influence of Mr. and Mrs. Rassam to 
teach the people some lessons of respect 
for Franks. On Mr. Marsh’s arrival, 
we were ready to land with all our lug- 
gage; and just after the sun had set, 
we were at the end of our long journey 
in the court of Mr. Marsh’s house. 
And here we were greeted by Micah, 
(the Milkha whose name has been read 
so often in the Missionary Herald,) 
who saluted us n English with ‘ Wel- 
come, dear brethren.’ 

aspect o? the missionary work 
here, so far as - have seen it, is en- 
couraging. Satirday evening I at- 
tended a service tt Micah’s house. At 
six o’clock on themorning of the Lord’s 
day, I attended 1 service at the little 
chapel which has been fitted up—not 
with pews or seas, but with mats and a 
rude pulpit for tle use of the mission. 
Again I attendec a Bible class in the 
court of Mr. Math’s house, as the heat 
of day began t+ abate. At each of 
(these services tie number of persons 
attending was alout thirty. Mr. Marsh 
preached in Arajic, and was heard with 
every indicationof interest. The pray- 
ers were offeredby natives. I was sur- 
prised and gratiied with the singing of 
Arabic hymns t our own familiar tunes 
—a thing whia has not been found 
practicable at Feirut. Here the hymns 
have been compsed, or translated from 
the English, byMicah, with no great re- 
gard to the rule and niceties of Arabic 
poetry; and th: natives catch the tunes 
without difficuly. At Beirut the hymns 
have been finisied and polished by na- 
tive scholars d the highest standing; 
and the singing of them, after a fair 
experiment, ha been abandoned. One 
reason of the difference may be, that 
the natives in:his quarter have a bet- 
ter ear for music than the Arabs of 
Mount Lebamn and Beirut—in other 
words, there is less Arabic in their 
blood and gerealogy. “ee 

“The presnce of Mrs. Williams and 
Salome has :vidently imparted a new 
impulse to the cause of female educa- 
tion. Sinceour arrival there has been 
@ constant succession of women, Pro- 
testant, Claldean, Syrian, Jacobite, 
and Mohanmedan, calling to see the 
Frank ladis; and the number of pupils 
in the girs’ school, which before our 
arrival ws only thirty, has already in- 
creased ts forty. This may be only a 
transitory phenomenon, but it is worth 
recording. 

The _ Haven Palladium states 
that arother letter from Dr. Bacon, 


dated ‘une 9th, has been received by 


his family, from which it appears that 
he andhis son, and the Rev. Mr. Marsh 


tation he had made his soul a library 


PHILADELPHIA, AND 


| of Mosul, were pushing their way be- 


tween Mosul and Ooroomiah, when they 
were overtaken or met by a party of 


the warlike Kurds, who captured them 


and made them all prisoners. A con- 
spiracy had been formed for the pur- 
pose of murdering the whole party; 
but they were happily delivered from 
their enemies, and returned in safety 
to Mosul. 


PROGRESS OF IGNORANCE. 


A Roman Catholic journal in Ireland 
( Waterford Chronicle) draws a not over- 
flattering sketch of the march of edu- 
cation in that locality. 


‘We are in this city absolutely worse 
off for the means of education than we 
were fifty yearsago. ’Tisan appalling 
fact that the middling classes have not 
one school in Waterford where their 
children can get an education. Is it 
any wonder that every thing about us 
is going to ruin? We venture to assert 
that there are not five young lads in 
our city able to draw a section of any 
one piece of mechanics; there are not 
five mechanics here who know the names 
or properties of the materials they are 
using. You will get hundreds to spout 
politics with you; they will talk of the 

lorious Hungarians or the pugnacious 

affres; they will tell you of California 
and Cuba. Take down a map of the 
world, and ask them to show you any 
one of those places on it, and you might 
as well send them to seek for Sir J. 
Franklin in a cockboat. This is a bit- 
ter truth, but it is truth. Public insti- 
tutions, where the mysteries of science 
are unfolded, we have none; schools 
where mechanics are taught as a branch 
of education, we have not one; the ad- 
vantages of lectures, the uses of scien- 
tific instruments, the operations of the 
laboratory, these are to us only occa- 
sional exhibitions, not familiar prac- 
tices; and, in consequence of the want 
of opportunities for teaching our chil- 
dren an education suitable to the re- 
quirements of the age, we can give them 
but mere rudimentary knowledge, and 
then send them off on the public streets 
to waste their youth in idleness, or in 
the acquirement of habits whose perni- 
a tendencies are blots on their after 
ife. 


The journal in which this appears is 
one of those who approve of the course 
taken by the Romish bishops towards 
suppressing those institutions which 
were established for the purpose of sup- 
plying the want complained of, namely, 
colleges for the education of the middle 
classes. 


SYNOD OF EXETER. 


The Tablet. the Roman Catholie 
newspaper in London, in noticing the 


Synod of Exeter, says: 


“There is no ground for alarm; the 
Establishment is not endangered by a 
public meeting within a former cathe- 
dral, one of the chapels of which forms 
the wine cellar of the Protestant Bish- 
op. It is a meeting of friends, some in 
surplices and some in academical gowns; 
nothing more. Its moral influence will 
be little, and its legal validity none. 
The London thieves might hold a synod, 
but their decrees would not bind the 
conscience of those who have any thing 
to lose. If there be plain speaking in 
the Exeter latrocitnium, so much the 
better for the speakers; if they de- 
nounce the State, they have a right to 
do so; if they impugn the decision of 
the Privy Council in Mr. Gorham’s 
case, the Privy Council reserved to 
them most distinctly the power to do 
it; if they protest against the erection 
of the See of Plymouth, and defy the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop, they are 
only carrying out their principles. 
They are Protestants, and the sons of 
Protestants, and why should they not 
succeed to their father’s inheritance? 

“They are not likely to disturb the 
kingdom, nor to destroy the Protestant 
succession; they have no notion of 
coming into collision with the law; 
their object is safety, and their aspira- 
tions pacific; they will pass resolutions 
and publish them, and each will go 
home with a sense of having done a 
great work, but, at the same time, ut- 
terly unable to say what it was. In an 
age of pretension, humbug, and cant, 
the ‘Diocesan Synod of Exeter’ finds 
an appropriate place; and it is hardly 
possible for the most ingenious projec- 
tor to have set forth a more perfect 
imposture than this. It has a befitting 
locality in Devonshire, according to the 
saying of an ancient Sergeant who, 
on that circuit, gave it as his opinion 
that the further he travelled in the 
West, the more he was convinced the 
wise men came from the East.” 


— 


Insensibility to Daily Mercies, 


Alas! what reason have we to com- 
plain of this! We receive mercies, are 
often loud and clamorous in asking for 
them, and yet make no corresponding 
return. But common mercies, which 
come without asking for, are almost 
necessarily forgotten; and yet not for- 
gotten either, for they were never the 
subjects of perception; they come in 
such an ordinary way, they never awake 
our consciousness; we never feel their 
presence; we feed upon them, but re- 
cognize them not. We drink the liquid 
air, without seeing it, or feeling that it 
sustains us. We lie down to sleep, 
without feeling that it consolidates our 
frame. We appropriate the mercies 
crowded into every moment, without 
any corresponding memories of them, 
or even knowing that there are such 
things, or saying with the prophet, 
‘“‘ By these things men live, and in them 
is the life of the spirit.” The same 
idea seems to have formed part of the 
experience of good men in all ages, 
but has seldom been more beautifully 
brought out than by the once celebra- 
ted Bishop Reynolds. ‘‘As the Dead 
Sea,” says the Bishop, drinks in the 
river Jordan, and is never the sweeter, 
and the ocean all other rivers, and is 
never the fresher, so we are apt to re- 
ceive daily mercies from God, and still 
remain insensible of them.” 
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BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


We insert the proceedings of the Sy- 
nod of Exeter (England) on the impor- 
tant article of baptism, from which it 


will be seen how thoroughly Romish in 


belief, on this point, is the Tractarian 
party in the Church of England: 


‘We hold, accordingly, that all in- 
fants, presented either in Church or 


| privately, according to the Book of 


Common Prayer, and baptized with 
water in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, do, 
in and by baptism, ‘ receive remission 
of sins by spiritual regeneration,’ and 
are made members of Christ, being spi- 
ritually engrafted and incorporated in- 
to his mystical body; original sin being 
so far from an obstacle to the right re- 
ception of baptism, that, as St. Augus- 
tine says, ‘Infants, because they are 
not as yet guilty of any actual sin, 
have the original sin that is in them 
remitted through the grace of Him 
who saveth by the washing of regene- 
ration.’ And as our own Church de- 
clares that the baptized child, ‘being 
born in original sin, and in the wrath 
of God, is by the laver of regeneration 
in baptism received into the number of 
the children of God, and heirs of ever- 
lasting life; for our Lord Jesus Christ 
doth not deny his grace and mercy un- 
to such infants, but most lovingly doth 
call them unto Him.’ And, in accord- 
ance herewith, the 27th Article ex- 
pressly says, that ‘the baptism of 
young children is most agreeable with 
the institution of Christ.’ 

“‘ We hold that the imparting of the 
aforesaid graces of the baptism of 
young children is not hypothetical, de- 
pending either on the sincerity of those 
who present them, or upon any other 
condition, for else it would follow that 
in cases in which the said conditions do 
not take place, both the form of bap- 
tism itself, and the article, ‘One bap- 
tism for the remission of sins,’ must be 
understood not as true, but as false 
and unreal.” | 

The thrill of solemn delight which 
pervaded the Synod on the adoption 
of this important declaration, stamped 
by the Bishop rising from his chair, 
and solemnly pronouncing, ‘*God be 
praised !’’ and followed by a unanimous 
‘‘Amen!”’ is a scene never to be for- 
gotten.— Edinburgh Witness. 


The Wish and the Prayer. 


BY ELLWOOD, THE FRIEND OF MILTON. 


O that mine eye might closed be, 

To what becomes me not to see; 

That deafness might possess mine ear, 
To what concerns me not to hear; 

That truth my tongue might always tie, 
From ever speaking foolishly! 

That no vain thought might ever rest, 
Or be conceived within my breast; 

That by each word, cacy mougut, 
+- Ged bo brought; 

But what are wishes? Lord, mine eye 
On Thee is fixed; to Thee I cry, 

O, purge out all my dross, my sin, 
Make me more white than snow within ; 
Wash, Lord, and purify my heart, 

And make it clean in every part ; 

And when ’tis clean, Lord, keep it so, 
For that is more than I can do. 


Characteristics of Protestantism 
and Popery. 


These have been strongly manifested 
in the courses adopted by those respec- 
tive foreign ministers of the two church- 
es who are now performing their office 
for the benefit of the countrymen of 
each, now temporarily sojourning in the 
metropolis. he foreign Protestant 
services have all been free. No money 
has been demanded, or desired, as @ 
condition of admission to participation. 
With the foreign Popish services spe 
reverse has been the case. Noone can 
enter without depositing a shilling. 
But not only this, the greatest imposi- 
tions are practised in order to draw 
money. Thus, on Sunday last, a pla- 
card in the windows of the Hanover 
Square Rooms announced that the fa- 
mous Father Ravignan would preach 
there in the afternoon in the presence 
of Cardinal Wiseman. The sermon 
was to be in French; but this placard 
was exhibited in English, solely for the 
— of catching the cash of such 

nglish idlers as might be tempted to 
pay a shilling for seeing the two indi- 
viduals in question. They who so dis- 
bursed, however, were deservedly duped. 
The celebrated Jesuit did not preach, 
nor was the Cardinal present; neither 
was any offer made to return the money 
taken under these pretences. There 
was not even, as in the case of the 
heirs of old Carre and the honest gen- 
tleman who made his will and forgot to 
absolve him, any mention of a compro- 
mise: ‘*sixpence’’ was not returned by 
way of co for having to lis- 
ten to M. Deplace, when people had 
been promised with hearing Father Ra- 
vignan and seeing a Cardinal! The 
service for which the shilling was thus 
exacted was very edifying. It began 
with a trio between three i 
French voices, helped out by an obsti- 
nate accordion; and ended with a ser- 
mon. M. Deplace, like Peter Abe- 
lard, is a Canon of Paris. His dis- 
course was a piece of inflated arrogance 
in praise of the Romish Church. The 
sting of it, like that of a wasp, was in 
its tail, and consisted in the assertion 
that, as sovereigns were the last who 
joined the church and brought nothing 
with them, so were they beneath the 
church, of which they must be the ser- 
vants, and not the masters.—London 
Church and State Gazette. 


— 


Cincinnati Theological Seminary. 
The second session of this Institution 


will commence during the first week in 


September. We will now state, for the 
information of young men desiring to 
pursue their studies here, that a third 
Professor will be secured, and will en- 
ter upon his labours at the beginning 
of the session. His name will be an- 
nounced in due time, and when an- 
nounced, we venture to predict it will 
give general satisfaction to the friends 
of the Seminary. We are -happy to 


say the prospects of the Institution are 
very encouraging. Boarding will be 
secured to students as cheaply as in 
any of the Seminaries of the Church.— 


) Presbyterian of the West. 


Y, NEW YORK. 


LET HIM ALONE. 


Let him alone! Methinks it should 
startle thousands, if it could meet them 
in their dream of bliss and contented- 
ness with this world’s good. Ephraim 
is wedded to idols; he has chosen the 
world for his portion, and likes it; he 
has set his heart upon the things of 
time and sense, and finds them sufficient 
to his happiness; his cup is full; his 
spirit is sated ; he drinks it eagerly, and 
does not wish for more. Let him 
alone — do not rouse him from his 
dreams to tell him it is no reality—do 
not disturb his conscience, or mar his 
ramen or wake his fears, or check 

is hopes; he has made his choice, let 
him have it, and abide it—I have done 
with him. ©O God, rather than pass 
such a sentence on us, pursue us for 
ever with thy chastening rod! If we 
have an idol that we love too much, 
better that it be dashed in pieces before 
our eyes—better that the scorpion-sting 
of sorrow chase from our bosoms every 
thought of bliss—better, far better, that 
we be the wretched and miserable of 
the earth, than that we be left to sucha 
prosperity—a happy dream, from which 
the only waking will be eternal misery. 
While he deigns to correct us, there is 
wre in the very zenith of our folly. 
While he pursues our sins with Bo -0 
ment, mocks our wild hopes, mars our 
mad schemes, and blights our expecta- 
tions, there is hope that he will save us 
from the eternal consequences of our 


folly. But when he lets us alone—when | 


the careless conscience feels no pang, 
the stupefied conscience sounds no 
alarm, all on earth goes well with us, 
and no warning from heaven reaches 
us—when, in the enjoyment of this 
world’s good the Giver is forgotten, 
and no evil comes of it—when the laws 
of our Creator are broken and disre- 
garded, and no punishment ensues— 
when we prefer time to eternity, and 
earth to heaven, and sin to holiness, 
and remain happy withal, start not our 
bosoms at the thought? He may have 
said of us, as he said of Ephraim, “ Let 
him alone.” —Caroline Fry. 


— 


Rev. H. Venn, Vicar of Yelling. 


Mr. Simeon thus characterizes his 
venerable friend :—‘How great a bless- 
ing his conversation and example have 
been to me, will never be known till the 
judgment day. Scarcely ever did I 
visit him but he prayed with me, at 
noon-day, as well as at family worship. 
Scarcely ever did I dine with him, but 
his ardour in returning thanks, some- 
times in an appropriate hymn, and 
sometimes in a thanksgiving prayer, 
has influenced the souls of all present, 
80 as to ave us a foretaste of heaven 
itself. nd in all the twenty-four 


ears that I knew him, I never remem- 
vs Lin vw UUKUIULY UI any 


one but once; and I was particularly 
struck with the humiliation which he 
expressed for it in his prayer next 
day.”’— Preston’s of Si- 
meon. 


—_—— 


Wilberforce and Chalmers. 


I have seldom observed a more amus- 
ing and pleasing contrast between two 
great men than between Wilberforce 
and Chalmers. Chalmers is stout and 
erect, with a broad countenance—Wil- 
berforce minute, and singularly twisted: 
Chalmers, both in body and mind, 
moves with a deliberate step—Wilber- 
force, infirm as he is in his advanced 
years, flies about with astonishing ac- 
tivity, and while, with nimble finger, he 
seizes on every thing that adorns or 
diversifies his path, his mind flits from 
object to object with unceasing versatil- 
ity. I often think that particular men 
bear about with them an analogy to 
particular animals. Chalmers is like a 


good tempered lion—Wilberforce is like, 


a bee: Chalmers can say a pleasant 
thing now and then, and laugh when he 
has said it, and he has a strong touch 
of humour in his countenance, but in 
general he is grave, his thoughts grow 
to a great size before they are uttered 
—Wilberforce sparkles with life and 
wit, and the characteristic of his mind is 
“rapid productiveness.” A man might 
be in Chalmers’ company for aa hour, 
especially in a party, without knowin 

who or what he was—though in the onl 
he would be sure to be detected by some 
unexpected display of powerful origi- 
nality. Wilberforce, except when fairly 
asleep, is never latent. Chalmers 
knows how to veil himself in a decent 
cloud—Wilberforce is always in sun- 
shine. Seldom, I believe, has any mind 
been more strung to a perpetual tune 
of love and praise. Yet these persons, 
distinguished as they are from the 
world at large, and from each other, 
present some admirable points of re- 
semblance. Both of them are broad 
thinkers and liberal feelers; both of 
them are arrayed in humility, meek- 


ness, and charity; both appear to hold» 


self in little reputation: above all, both 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, and rever- 
ently acknowledge him to be their a 
Saviour.—Hanna’s Memoirs of Cl 
mers. 


A HAPPY FRAME OF MIND. 


To be calm and cool in inferior things 
is better than zeal. ‘A man of under- 
standing is of an excellent spirit;”’ in the 
Hebrew, a cool spirit. Injuries do not 
fret him into a flame, neither does any 
occurrence heat him into any height of 
joy, grief, or anger. Oo more tem- 

erate in these things than Moses? 

ut set this holy man to pray, and he 
is all life and zeal—indeed, it is one 
excellency of this fervency of spirit that 
it allays all sinful _ David's 
fervency in prayer for his child, when 
alive, made him bear the tidings of his 
death so patiently. We hear not an 
angry word that Hannah replies to her 
sockdiug companion Peninhah, and why? 
Because she had found the art of easing 
her troubled heart in prayer. Why 
need she contend with her adversary, 
who could be wrestling with God to 
espouse her quarrel; and were there 
nothing else to commend fervency of 
spirit in prayer, this is enough, that, 
like David's arp, it can charm the evil 


‘spirit of our passions, which, in their 


excess, the saint counts great sins, and 


finds them grievous troubles.—(Gurnal, 


nay 
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lare OF: 
whol pala 


Ce 


direct the atten- 

tion of our readers to the letters inserted 
this week from various correspondents; 
“among them will be found one from | 
Paris, from the Rev. Dr. James W. Alex- 
ander. They will all be found worthy an 
attentive perusal. 


Szconn Cuurcu, New Brunswick. — 
To-morrow, (Sabbath;} 8d inst., the -beay- 
tiful church ‘edifice, jpat..completed 
the Second..Presbytetian Church of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; will be dedicated 
to the service of Almighty God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. “The Rev. Dr. 
Plumer of Baltimore, Maryland, will preach 
the dedication sermon, _ 


Cenrrat Pressyterian Cuurcu.— We 
insert in another: column the proceedings 
ofa congregational meeting of the Central 
Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, held 
in reference to the dissolution of the pas- 
toral relation between that church and the 
Rev. Mr, Green, who was elected by the 
last General Assembly Professor of Biblical 
and Oriental Literature in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. We 
embrace the opportunity of stating that the 
Central Presbyterian church, which is situ- 
ated on thé corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets, is one of the largest and most conven- 
iently arranged church buildings in Phila- 
delphia. On Cherry street, and imme- 
diately adjoining the church, there is erect- 
ed a large three story session house, the 
first floor of which forms a spacious and 
elegant Lecture Room, of about fifty feet 
square. The second and third stories are 
occupied by the Sabbath schools, which 
have an entrance directly into the church. 
We learn that the whole cost of the church 
building and session house was upwards of 
seventy-five thousand dollars, and it affords 
us great pleasure to state that the last in- 
stalment of the debt incurred by the con- 
gregation in the erection of these buildings 
has recently been paid off, and therefore 
the Central church may now be classed 
with those churches which are unencum- 
bered with debt. 


WasuincTon L. Camp- 
bell, Esq., of Richmond, Kentucky, and 
formerly of Lexington, has been appointed 
Professor of Chemistry in Washington 
College, Virginia. 


DrunKENnEss.—At a late meeting of 
the London Statistical Society some curious 
facts were elicited in reference to the in- 
fluence of intemperance on life and crime. 
We subjoin the most interesting part of a 
report made on the occasion. 

‘ «In the 6111.5 years of life to which 


the observations extended 357 deaths had 
taken place; but if these lives had been 


general population of England and Wales, 
the number of deaths would have been 110 
only, or less than one-third. At the term 
_ of life 21.30 the mortality was upwards of 
five times that of the general community, 
and in the succeeding twenty years it was 
above four times greater,. the difference 
gradually becoming less and less. An in- 
temperate person of age 20 has an equal 
chance of living 15.6 years, one of 30 
years of age 13.8, and one of 40 years 
11.6 years, while a person of the general 
population of the country would have an 
equal chance of living 44.2, 36.5, and 27.8 
years respectively. Some curious results 
were shown in the influence of the differ- 
ent kinds of drink'on the duration of life; 
beer-drinkers averaging 21.7 years, spirit- 
drinkers 16.7, and those who drank both 
spirits and beer indiscriminately 16.1 years. 
These results, however, were not more 
curious than those connected with the dif- 
ferent classes of persons. The average 
duration of life, after the commencement of 
intemperate habits among mechanics, work- 
ing and labouring men, was eighteen years; 
traders, dealers, and merchants, seventeen ; 
professional men and gentlemen, fifteen; 
and females fourteen years only. But per- 
“haps the most curious circumstance dis- 
closed was the remarkable similarity be- 
tween the proportion of crime in the sexes 
to the proportion of deaths from assigned 
causes of intemperance. It was shown that 
the tendency to crime in the male sex is 
nearly five times greater than that of the 
female, or more strictly in the relation of 
336 to 1581, while the ratio of deaths to 
the population from assigned intemperate 
causes af age 20 and upwards are in the 
relation of 8011 to 36,769—a most remark- 
able agreement, the difference being under 
23 per cent. Mr. Nelson concluded by 
giving an estimate of the number of drunk- 
ards in England and Wales, from which it 
appeared that the number of males was 
53,503, and females 11,223, making a total 
of 64,806, which gives one drunkard to 
every 74 of the male population, one to 
every 434 of the female, and one in 145 
of both sexes.” 

-POPISH AGGRESSION BILL. 

_ By our last accounts this Bill was in a 
fair way of passing through Parliament. 
Numerous amendments have been pro- 
posed, some of which have been adopted, 
and what will be the ultimate shape of the 
Bill cannot as yet be surmised. Some 
lave opposed it as being wholly ineffi- 
cient as a remedy to Popish intrusion, 
and others from their friendly regard to 
the system with which it conflicts. There 
are various parties existing in and out of 
Parliament, which render harmony of ac- 
tion on this subject difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Ist. The avowedly Popish party. 
2d. The Puseyite party, fraternally con. 
nected with the former. 3d. An Evan- 
gelical party in the Established Church, 
strongly opposed to Popery and its ally. 
4th. A party. outside of the Establish- 
ment, willing to unite with the last men- 
tioned in all measures against Popery. 
Sth. Another party of Dissenters, which 
ridicules the zeal manifested by Govern- 
ment against the insidious approaches of 
Popery, when, as they believe, there is as 
‘formidable an evil already existing in the 
Established Church, . to which reform 
should be first directed. 6th. Then there 
isthe unprincipled political party, ready 
to’ go any where, do any thing, shout for 
Queen, Pope, or the Devil, just as it may 
suit their present interests. The third 
and fourth parties, aided by a large por- 
tion of the last, who think that their in- 
terests may be best subserved at present 
by keeping on good terms'with the Gov- 
ernment, will probably succeed in passing 


end} 


! e Bal; but whether it will be worth any 
thisg*when it does become a law, yet re- 
mains to seen. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 

IRELAND. 
General Assembly of the Presby- 
tetian Church in Ireland commenced its 
annual sessions in May street church, Bel- 
fast, on the Ist of July. There was an 


ters and elders. About 250 ministers were 
present. The Rev. Dr. Kilpatrick, the 
Moderator of last year, preached a most 
impressive, eloquent, and appropriate ser- 
mon, choosing as his text 2 Tim. i. 7: 
“For God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear, but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound -mind.’’ After considerable dis- 
cussion as to the propriety of electing as 
Moderator any member who had taken a 
prominent part in the litigation respecting 
the Magee College bequest, Dr. Coulter 
was elected by a majority of votes. 


THE MODERATOR’S ADDRESS. 


The Reverend the Moderator having 
taken the chair, addressed the Assembly, 
and after thanking them for the honour 
they had conferred on him, cast a retro- 
spective glance over the history of the 
Church in past ages, and then proceeded 
as follows:—We live in an age not only 
of activity and excitement, but of rivalry 
and opposition, and aggressive movements 
in the professing Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ... Fifty .years ago, when Bible and 
missionary, societies, a glorious host, moved 
into the wilderness, and roused the dor- 
mancy of Christian effort, evangelic union 
and co-operation were preached with great 
ardour, and representatives of various sec- 
tions of the Church, who from their respec- 
tive fortresses looked defiance at each other, 
and would have regarded it a species of 
treachery to the cause, if they put up their 
horses. at the same inn with each other, 
came together on the same platform, and 
poured the most thrilling appeals and the 
same generous enthusiasm into each other’s 
breasts. Other causes and interests have 
come into play. A rival and resentful spi- 
rit has come into operation, and men are 
ready to deny Churchhood to each other. 
In application of the doctrine of the ene- 
mies of Christ’s headship and of the one- 
ness of Christ's body, we have enough to 
meet and to heal this sore distemper. 
There are not many heads of the Church, 
but one head. ‘There are not many bodies 
of Christ, butone body. Not many spirits, 
but one Spirit. Ye are all baptized into 
one body, and are made to drink into the 
same spirit. On this principle of Chris- 
tianity there must be a oneness, an iden- 
tity of interest, of cause, of effort, and of 
success, pertaining in common to the 
Church universal. Do see a neighbour- 
ing Church, great in zeal, great in effort, 
great in resources, great in success? Do I 
repine? Am I jealous?) ‘The Spirit in 
me leadeth itto envy? I repel the fiend. 
« Get thee behind me, Satan; thou savour- 
est not of the things that be of God, but of 
men.” ‘Envy, base envy, withers at 
another’s joy, and hates that excellence it 
cannot reach.”” What sort of a spirit is it 
that says—* Let sinners go on in sin, and 
perish in their sins, unless that I, and not 
another, be the instrument of their salva- 
tion?’ What sort of a spirit is it that 
says—* Let not Christ’s kingdom come; 
rather let Satan reign, if I be not the in- 
strument of the world’s conversion?”’ In 
virtue of the unity that subsists between 
Christ and His Church, all that every 
Church has is Christ’s, and the spiritual 
part are the spiritual pro- 
perty of the whole. “Your 
churches, your missions are me- misters, 
the churches, and missions of Christ and 
of the Church universal. There is a unity 
in the nation, on the principle of which we 
say: We fought and conquered in the Pe- 
ninsula; we conquered India; our colonies 
cover the globe. Having the favour of our 
Father in heaven, the riches of universal 
nature are ours. Looking around on all 
the worlds and all the treasures of creation, 
we say, “My Father made them all.” 
Looking from the summit of some elevated 
mount, we exclaim, * Creation’s heir, the 
world—the world is mine.”’ And the true 
Christian, rising above the bigotry and sec- 
tarian hate which sets on fire the course of 
nature, and is itself set on fire of hell, can 
say, looking round on all the gifts, and at- 
tainments, and achievements of Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Episcopalians, 
“All these are mine, and I am Christ’s.”’ 
One word as to the spirit in which the 
deliberations of this venerable Assembly 
should be conducted. Let all things be 
done unto edification. Let each esteem 
others better than themselves. Give no of- 
fence in any thing, that the ministry be not 
blamed. Let us study the things which 
make for peace, and the things whereby 
one may edify another. In England they 
are anxious for synodical action. We pos- 
sess this—let us use it so as not to abuse it. 
We boast of our liberty—let us cherish it; 
but let us not use our liberty as a cloak 
of maliciousness. Our body abounds in 
talent—let us take complacency in each 
other’s attainments. We all hold the same 
doctrines; but there may be differences as 
to certain lines of public policy or organic 
action. In our discussions let us maintain 
a Christian and a gentlemanly bearing be- 
coming the sanctity and decorum of an ec- 
glesiastical deliberative Assembly. The 
course of debate, like the course of true 
love, will-sometimes not run smooth. Let 
us maintain order and harmony; but let 
not our friends who are jealous for our re- 

utation be too sentimental or sensitive. 
in the Westminster Assembly they had 
disputation as well as discussion. The 
convocations of the Church of England 
had protracted and keen debates. ‘The 
Council of Trent was not without sharp 
contentions. Paul withstood Peter to the 
face. Paul and Barnabas had no small 
dissension and disputation with Judaisin 
teachers; and in the first Christian Syno 
or Council—an Assembly which some per- 
sons affect to say was the last—when the 
apostles and elders came together to consider 
the question respecting the obligation of 
circumcision, we read that, before the set- 
tlement of discussion, * there had been 
much disputing.” In all this think not 
‘that I want to screen over irregularities and 
improprieties of temper or of debate, but 
that I may assert freedom of discussion. 
In our talents, attainments, and opportuni- 
ties there is variety—there is great diver- 
sity. But let us profit by our intercourse. 
Let us commend the cause of Christianity, 
which is as dear to us as our lives. Let us 
cherish brotherly-love; and let us implore 
the Spirit of infinite | eggs that He may 
endow us, “not with the spirit of fear, but 
with the spirit of power, and of love, and 
of a sound mind.” 

It was unanimously resolved to hold a 
special prayet-meeting from ten o’clock to 
half-past eleven next day, the Rev. Messrs. 
Johnston and Craig to conduct the religious 


exercises.”’ 


On the Sth of July the Rev. Dr. Dill 
introduced to the Assembly the Rev. Dr. 
William, L. Breckinridge of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and the Rev. Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, who are 


they be requested to sit and deliberate with 
the Assembly. The motion was unani- 
mously adopted, and the request conveyed 
in suitable terms by the Moderator. 

-The- Rev. Dr. Duff and the other mem- 
bers of the Scotch deputation have made 
powerful speeches in the Assembly. The 


unusually numerous attendance of minis- | 


now travelling in Europe. He moved that | 


chief business of the Assembly seems to 
have been to discuss what is called the 
Magee College question, and some of the 
debates on the subject have been charac- 
terized by considerable warmth. The re- 
sult, however, is, that there is to be no more 
litigation on the matter, and that no more 
of the College fund shall be drained by 
the lawyers. 


DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


We are very apt to judge of collective 
bodies of men by the few who, by some 
chance of merit or otherwise, are placed in 
the conspicuous places and assume the 
lead. In ecclesiastical matters especially, 
a few names are often referred to as im- 
parting distinction to a whole church, 
while the mass are left unnoticed and un- 
known, as devoid of sufficient merit to at- 
tract notice. We know it is regarded as 
an axiom that real merit cannot remain 
concealed, but we think there may be ex- 
ceptions, especially in the case of religious 
men who are deeply imbued with the 
spirit of retiring humility. They may 
court the shade and shrink from notoriety, 
although endowed with talents to shine in 
any station, however elevated. Casual cir- 
cumstances may impart distinction to a 
man who, without the lucky chance, if we 
dare use the expression, would never have 
struggled into light. Men may be puffed 
into fame, or they may talk themselves into 
fame, or they may, by the mere force of 
persevering effort, push themselves into 
fame. We do not say that distinction, 
factitiously obtained, will be lasting, al- 
though even this is possible; but it may 
serve for a life-time. It is astonishing 
how far a little capital will go when 
ingeniously applied; and it is equally 
astonishing how large a capital may lie 
comparatively concealed for want of tact 
or inclination to display it. The rules by 
which we are to determine what consti- 
tutes a great man are not well defined, 
and hence showy and superficial accom- 
plishments often overtop those which are 
sterling and substantial. Who can doubt 
that in the political world men succeed in 
obtaining prominence who are incompara- 
bly inferior to many who remain in com- 
parative obscurity ; and the same may be 
true of the Church, where the best men 
may not be the most distinguished. These 
remarks are not designed to detract from 
any one’s deserved fame, but to suggest 
the necessity of modifying the rules by 
which we are accustomed to judge of men. 
We are not willing that the Presbyterian 
ministry, to take an example, should be 
known only through a few names which 
have gained a deserved or artificial dis- 
tinction. There is merit which is to be 
sought for, from its unwillingness to obtrude 
itself upon public notice. We have seen 
those whom we were willing to call great 
men, of whom the Church seemed to have 
little knowledge. They were never ren- 
dered conspicuous by an honorary degree 
from a college, and yet they were really 
doctors in divinity. ‘They were never 
thought of for a professorship, and yet 
were deep theologians. They never had 
honorary appointments tn preach spocial 
sermons, and yet to their country charges 
they could preach powerfully and impres- 
sively. We have known men who could 
read the word of God profitably in the 
originals, and elicit the true meaning, with- 
out making a pretension to learning. We 
have known the frontier missionary, who 
scarcely saw a silver dollar in a year, and 
yet could labour night and day for perish- 
ing souls. Humbly clad, with scarcely 
the necessaries of life, and without any of 
its luxuries, he could encounter pitiless 
storms, overflowing streams, perilous night 
journies, hard lodgings, and cheerfully 
preach the gospel to a few here and a few 
gathered there. We have known the man 
who was mighty in the Scriptures, and 
might be said to have every golden word 
of them treasured in his memory and heart. 
And we have known, too, the holy minis- 
ter, whose life was one breathing of prayer 
and praise, and whose days and nights 
were spent with God. Were not such 
men great men? Were they not great in 
the sight of God? Are not ‘some of them 
now great in heaven? And yet they were 
modest and retiring. They were willing 
to be silent that others mightspeak. ‘They 
stood back among the obscure, while others 
stepped before them. Surely it is not well, 
in forming our estimates of ministers, that 
we should only distinguish those who can, 
on a set occasion, preach a polished dis- 
course, or who can make a self-possessed 
speech, or who, with much leisure and 
opportunity, has acquired more than the 
ordinary average of learning. We should 
know those who bear the burden and heat 
of the day—who walk closely with God 
and in communion with heaven — who 
make progress in useful knowledge under 
the most discouraging circumstances—who 
is faithful in his parish labours—and who, 
although struggling with poverty, has a 
large heart and a ready hand for benevo- 
lence. In a sense they are God’s hidden 
ones, and we should be glad to know and 
love them. In our Church courts such 
men should not be passed by. Their prac- 
tical wisdom and piety may be greater 
than those of names of higher note, and 
should be made available in our councils. 


Grelesinstical Rerord. 


The Rev. Charles Wood was installed 
pastor of the church of Foxhill, New Jer- 
sey, by a committee of the Presbytery of 
Newton, on the 6th of May last. The 
Rev. John H. Townley of Hackettstown, 
preached the sermon and gave the charge 
to the pastor; and the Rev. Thaniel B. 
Condict presided and gave the charge to 
the people. Mr. Wood becomes the pas- 
tor of this people with pleasant prospects 
of happiness and usefulness. 

The Presbytery of Marion, at its late 
meeting at Eden, dissolved the pastoral re- 
lation between the Rev. B. Wall and the 
church of Marion. 


TRACTS AS PREACHERS. 


Tracts are preachers, whose words 
will live, though like John the Baptist, 
their authors may be beheaded ; if their 
hearers fall asleep, they can wait pa- 
tiently till they wake up; no popularity 
can render them vain; no neglect can 


daunt or discourage them. 


| Italiens. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


A VISIT TO PARIS. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Panis, July 4, 1851. 

Messrs. Editors—Your paper of the 
3ist May was put into my hands by a 
friend yesterday, and occupied my thoughts 
during a long drive from the Northern 
quarter to my lodgings. When I looked 
up from the proceedings of the General 
Assembly—lo, I was in the Boulevard des 
Such coincidences are common 
in travelling. A yet greater contrast was 
last evening, when we went to a meeting 
in the little Wesleyan chapel, almost under 
the shadow of the great and beautiful 
Madeleine. It was like passing from the 
neighbourhood of some Gentile temple to 
the domestic church of an Archippus or a 
Mnason. The gospel is preached here, 
under Wesleyan direction, both in French 
and English. The English preacher is 
the Rev. J. W. Close, between whom and 
the Presbyterians and evangelical Church 
of England people, there is a warm fra- 
ternity. The expression of their open com- 
munion was made quite ably and elo- 
quently last Sunday, in a sermon of the 
Rev. Dr. Choules. The mention of his 
name reminds me of the loss we have sus- 
tained in his departure, as also in that of 


Dr. Murray or Mr. Jacobus; but the friends 
of all these brethren will learn with plea- 
sure that they are in health. Dr. Breckin- 
ridge is pretty confidently expected here 
from England. | 
Do not look for a history of Paris from 
me, nor for an abridgment of the Guide 
Book. It would be a most dull and unwor- 
thy business to catalogue the lions I have 
seen, or copy the visiting-cards and invita- 
tions I have alighted on. Johnson said of 


velling to Constantinople, and bring back 
a wheelbarrow among his curiosities.” 
You will be better pleased to hear a few 
things about religious matters. 

First of all, 1 am deeply convinced that 
our Church ought to have, without delay, 
a clerical representative at Paris. This 
opinion has been expressed before by seve- 
ral of our brethren; I add my humble testi- 
mony. When I consider that a single ho- 
tel has more than one hundred Americans; 
that there are more than three thousand in 
and around Paris, (such is the judgment 
of our diplomatic gentlemen,) and that 
many of these remain weeks, and some 
of them months and years, it seems a 
crime to leave them without our religious 
aid. It is not every one who knows the 
temptations which Paris holds out to 
Americans. Non cuivis contigit adire 
Corinthum. There are some here who 
seem to have left their Christianity on 
shipboard. I know how faithfully and at- 
tractively the gospel is preached by Mr. 
Lovatt and Mr. Close. I know the elo- 
quence, orthodoxy, and piety of our be- 
loved French brethren; these must con- 
tinue to draw and hold large congrega- 
tions. Nevertheless, in my hasty judg- 
ment, a Presbyterian minister, duly sup- 
ported in Paris, would have ae important 
a field as any in the world. There is a 
large body of English Dissenters, who 
would much picfer the labours of an Ame- 
rican Presbyterian to English services 
from an Anglican divine. : 

It is disheartening to consider howsmall 
the Protestant band is here, and then to 
look upon the masses of Popery, and dis- 
cern the clear tokens of increasing power 
in the priesthood. I can testify that the 
Romish churches, during the last festive 
week, have been attended by crowds. At 
every hour numbers may be found wor- 
shipping. These are not (as I have often 
heard) of one sex merely; as many men 
have been present as is the proportion in 
our own places of worship. The religion 
of pomp and picture, of rosary, flowers, 
painted glass, vestment, and genuflection, 
is undeniably gaining ground. After the 
long night which succeeded the old bloody 
revolution, Popery (as the spider repairs 
its torn web) is silently working away to 
regain its hold. What the result might 
be, if the present accidental government 
should be subverted, it would require a 
prophet to tell. Those who assume the 
seer’s place—and there are some such here 
as well as with you—say that the first toc- 
sin of revolution would tumble down the 
whole power of the Ronan Catholics—so 


their ill-gotten authority. “The work of 
education is so largely in their hands, that 
the next race must beartheir impress very 
deeply. You would snile if [ should tell 
you how readily the present generation, 
even in Paris, is returnng to the fooleries 
of a ceremonious religon. In two very 
august processions of the host, at two prin- 
cipal churches, I have beheld gorgeous 
and costly absurdities, wlich I had thought 
peculiar to Italy, Spair, or South Ame- 
rica. In the church o: St. Eustache, I 
was very seasonably present when a holy 
father, in that dress wiich our Pusey- 
itish brethren would \ring themselves 
to, if they could but legthen the coat 
and abridge the collar a little more, was 
drilling about sixty litle boys, in a 
sort of rehearsal of an @proaching pro- 
cession, on the octave of Corpus Christi. 
Both he and they went though their work 
admirably. The opus opeatum was com- 
plete. When I afterwads, in passing, 
saw the French Punch aid Judy in the 
Elysian Fields, I could notdiscern greater 
accuracy of movement. ‘The feast of Cor- 
pus Christi (as you know, pre-eminently 
Popish and idolatrous feast, was celebrated 
with a glory in some resp:cts impossible 
out of Paris. All that I hal ever read in 
books about profusion of colurs and odours 
was reduced to beggary bythe “ Feast of 
Flowers’’ in the Madeleine. I observe by 
a paragraph in the Ordre,. daily paper, 
that the flowers sold in Paris this week on 
St. John’s day are supposed 0 amount to 
a hundred thousand francs. 4 large pro- 
portion of these must have gine to some 
religious service. Equally caeful are the 
priests to catch the ear and tste by the 
fine arts, especially, in our day by music. 
While English and American -enegades, 
wandering year after year ‘seking the 
Church,’ find an antiquarian attaction in 
the canto fermo, or plain song of the Gre- 
gorian chant; (a burlesque of vhich is 
whined forth in the Puseyite churches.) 
the music-lovers of all nations, fre:h from 


the opera or the matinée musicde, are 


the Rev. Dr. Scott. We have not yet seen 


Goldsmith, “Poor Goldy would go a tra- 


rashly and austerely have they employed 


ravished by bands of singers, orchestral 
clangour, and lamenting wails of words 
almost as soft and quite as intelligible as a 
libretto of Donizetti or Mayerbeer. When 
an eminent speaker in the House of Com- 
mons said, this week, that none of the Dis- 
senters went over to Popery, adding that 
the existing plan of Oxonian training tended 
to rear up Romanists, he uttered what any 
eye may see confirmed in Paris. Who 
would not, if he goes pomp-hunting, pre- 
fer the real old middle-aged mummery to 
the would-if-I-could-ish simulation of it? 
Frequent visits to Popish celebrations, in 
the grandest style out of Rome, must lead 
truly Protestant minds to doubt the possi- 
bility of giving any aid whatever to genu- 
ine worship, by the appliances of costly 
architecture, graphic representations, and 
elaborate music. “Christian Art,” in the 
sense of the modern art-mad school, there 
is none. The highest philosophy of cul- 
tus—if the phrase may be allowed—leads 
to the most simple and apostolic rites. I 
have never so sympathized with Zwingle 
and Knox, as when I went one day from 
the glories of the Madeleine and the rap- 
tures of high-mass to the humble devotions 
of the upper chamber, where Brother Close 
gathers his evangelical assembly of true 
worshippers. 

It is high time that America and Britain 
were bestirring themselves to send light 
and leaven into this continent. M. Gas- 
parin has lately given some frightful 
accounts of once evangelical Germany. 
Among his statements are these: Public 
worship is disregarded. In Berlin, out of 
four hundred thousand souls, there are 
three hundred thousand who never attend 
any of the thirty-two churches. Dr. Tho- 
luck declares that, a few months ago, at 
Halle, in the principal service of the cathe- 
dral there were present fourteen persons; 
in another church six, and in a third five! 
Next day he attended a sermon, of which 
he was the only auditor! The theatres 
are as full as the churches are empty. Is 
it wonderful, when we regard the tendency 
of German philosophy? The papers of 
the tailor Weithing are published by the 
state authority of Zurich. Delecke makes 
fun of poor timid Voltaire and Diderot, 
“who never were prepared to look on man 


as the culminating point of existence.” | 


Marv and his fellows say :—“ The idea of 
God is the key to the dungeon of mouldy 
civilization. Let us away with it. Tho 
true road to liberty, equality, and happiness 
is atheism. Let us teach man that there 
is no God but himself.”” Wiehern testifies 
that emissaries are out, that schools of athe- 
ism are founded very widely, under the 
guise of reading clubs and singing socie- 
ties. (See this courageous article in the 
Archives of our revered friend Dr. Monod, 
June 28, 1851.) 

Meanwhile, the Lord’s people here do 
seem to be much in earnest. The number 
of evangelical preachers here cannot be 
less than twenty. Though Dr. F. Monod’s 
independent assembly is small, he has a 
heart full of energy, and continues his in- 
valuable periodical, now in its thirty-fourth 
year. Mr. Adolphe Monod is heard by 
thronged assemblies at the Oratoire. His 
able and eloquent preaching is not the less 
valuable because he occupies the same pul- 
pit with the popular Coquerel, who is an 
elegant Unitarian. Messrs. Grandpierre, 
Bridel, and others well known to you, sus- 
tain the good work, not without tokens of 
success. Would to God that they might 
have larger liberty and greater pecuniary 
aid! My hurried lines must close—on the 


day of our National Independence—dearer - 
to Americans here than even at home. A. | 


For the Presbyterian. 
Central Presbyterian Church. 


At a meeting of the congregation of 
the Central Presbyterian Church, Phi- 
ladelphia, held on the 30th of June, 
1851, to take into consideration the 
dissolution of the pastoral relation ex- 
isting between the Rev. William Henry 
Green and the said church, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were una- 
nimously adopted, viz: 

Whereas, The experience of two 
years has confirmed and greatly in- 
creased our confidence in the minis- 
terial qualifications of our pastor, the 
Rev. William Henry Green, and the 
happy results of his ministry among us 
as shown by the very encouraging ad- 
ditions to our communion, has filled our 
hearts with joyful expectation of much 
greater blessings—while he has, at the 
same time, by his dignified Christian 
deportment, acquired a deep and strong 
hold on the esteem and affections of 
the people; and, as there is no reason 
why we should be willing to be de- 
prived of his valuable services, therefore 

Resolved, 1. That we cannot give 
our consent to the application of our 
pastor, the Rev. William Henry Green, 
for the dissolution of the pastoral rela- 
tion now existing between him and this 
church; but, inasmuch as Mr. Green 
deems it his duty to accept the appoint- 
ment made by the General Assembly, and 
has requested that no opposition should 
be made by this church before the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, while we do 
not, and cannot consent, nevertheless, 
from a regard to his request, and from 
a conviction that opposition on our part 
would be unavailing, we will not oppose 
his application for a dissolution of his 
pastoral relation with this church. 

2. While we regard the sudden loss of 
a dearly beloved pastor, after so short 
and happy a connection, and in the full 
tide of successful labour, as a severe 
affliction, blasting many fondly cher- 
ished hopes, and leaving us as sheep 
without a shepherd; we would not 
dwell on second causes, but desire to 
recognize the hand—the heavy hand— 
of Him who reigns on high, and who is 
a faithful, covenant-keeping God, even 
in the chastisements he inflicts. 

8. The brief but successful ministry 
of the Rev. Mr. Green will long be held 
in delightful remembrance by us, and 
especially by the young people, who 
have, through his instrumentality, been 
brought into the church. We will 
follow him with our united prayers, 


| that the richest blessings may be be- 


stowed upon his own soul, and that he 
may be continued, even to old age, a 
faithful, efficient, and most successful 
labourer in the vineyard of the Lord. 
4, That Mr. James Field and Mr. 
R. L. Barnes be appointed commission- 
ers to attend the next meeting of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, and present 


to the Presbytery the proceedings of } 


this meeting. 
M. NewKIrRK, Chairman. 


Joun C. Capp, Secretary. 


RIC’ 4 


For the Presbyterian. 


Questions for Church Members 
and Church Officers. 


1. Is your church prosperous in its spi- 
ritual concerns? Are the members lively 
and growing Christians, and do they keep 
themselves unspotted from the world? 

2. Among the multitude, who are not 
in communion, are there any serious in- 
quirers? Is there any evidence that the 
word is heard by such with profit; or are 
such generally careless and unconcerned 
about their salvation ? 

3. Have you a weekly lecture and 
prayer-meeting, and how are they attend- 


ed by the members of the church?’ And | 


on that evening in which Christians have 
agreed to pray in concert for the conversion 
of the world, is there a full attendance, and 


an evident spirit of importunate prayer? 


4. Is your pastor so well provided for 
that he is freed from the necessity of at- 
tending to worldly cares and pursuits for 
the support of his family ? 

5. Are the contributions of your church 
liberal? Considering the wealth of the 
members, do they really give as God has 
prospered them? 

6. Are catechetical instructions faith- 
fully and frequently given; and are the 
youth able to answer when questioned, as 
those who are carefully instructed by their 
parents ? 

7. Are papers containing religious in- 
telligence circulated among the people; 
and do they manifest a lively interest in 
news respecting the extension of the 
Church, and the progress of Christianity ? 

8. Have you any youth in a course of 
learning for the holy ministry? And does 
your church support one or more candi- 
dates for the ministry, while pursuing a 
course of education preparatory to preach- 
ing the gospel ? 

9. Are the members of your church all 
at peace with one another, and with 
others? And is brotherly love fervent 
and increasing more and more? 

10. Have you on foot any plan for the 
instruction of the destitute in your vicinity 
who do not belong to your communion ? 

11. Do the officers of the church aid 
their pastor in giving instruction, in visit- 
ing the sick, and in reproving and restrain- 
ing vice? 

12. Are there among you any persons 
of leisure, male or female, who devote 
their whole time to the promoting the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of the people? 

13. Are there any tattlers or busy bodies 
in your society, who, by tale-bearing, are 
the occasion of strife ? 

14. How is the Sabbath observed in 
your place by the families connected with 
your church? And are you annoyed by 
the intrusion of strangers into your town or 
village on that holy day ? 

15. Are the heads of families in the habit 
of keeping up family worship, morning 
and evening? | 

16. In what state is family government 
among you? Are young men sober-mind- 
ed; and the young women also, are they 
discreet, modest, industrious, and obedient 
to parents? 

17. Are there any pestiferous doctrines 
preached or otherwise inculcated among 
you; and are the young in the habit of at- 
tending the discourses of false teachers, 
and are pernicious books or papers in cir- 
culation among you ? 

18. Are there among you haunts of vice, 
where men meet to drink and carouse, 
and where the young are drawn on to their 
ruin? And does the church resolutely 
oppose these evils, and exercise a salutary 
discipline on its own members? 

Let every reader reflect on what is sug- 
gested by the above questions. A.A. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
PORTFOLIO SKETCHES. 


BY C. FOSTER WILLIAMS. 


MAN AFTER THE FALL. 


The fall of man is among the dark 
records of history. The evidence is 
unmistakeable; it is within us and 
around us, above us and beneath us. 
It is seen in every tear that moistens 
the eye; in every frown that darkens 
the countenance; in every pent-up sigh; 
in every groan that is uttered;—it is 
felt in every sorrow; in every pain; in 
every murmur of the heart; in blighted 
hopes; in slighted love; in broken 
friendship; in the sufferings of infant 
humanity; in the decrepitude of age; 
in disease and in death. With these 
things we are all more or less familiar. 
But this is not all; it is not the com- 
mencement of the alphabet of sin. The 
fall of man is deep engraven with a 
pen of iron on the heart of every man. 
If we look around us, what do we be- 
hold? the image and likeness of God? 
Do we find man one universal brother- 
hood—peace and harmony prevailing— 
the law of love the great moving prin- 
ciple of his life? Alas, no! His heart 
no longer reflects with brilliancy the 
image of his Maker; its lustre is dim- 
med—the likeness defaced, and in lieu 
thereof, reflects the ghastly image of 
sin and death. We find brother imbru- 
ing his hands in the blood of his bro- 
ther; father in deadly strife with his 
son; family at variance with family; 
army contending with army; nation 
with nation, and him whom they call 
the chief, riding through a sea of blood, 
and over the mangled bodies of bleed- 
ing thousands. 

The earth on which we tread, and the 


elements around us, and every object on 


which we gaze, tell in unmistakeable 
language that man is a fallen being. 
Had we no revelation of this awful 
truth, we should read it with unerring 
certainty on the face of nature. Death 
and sin are inseparable; they were born 
at a birth, and were worthy of being 
put in the fabled box of Pandora, for 
they have opened the flood gates of 
hell, and poured in upon our once beau- 
tiful earth a flood of evils. Ever since 
the blood of righteous Abel called for 
vengeance, the world has been one vast 
slaughter house, stained in every part 
with human gore; it has ever been and 
is now deluged with tears and filled 
with lamentable groans; its history is 


written with blood; its records are of 


battles lost or won, and now, while I 
am writing, the bones of murdered mil- 
lions lie bleaching in the sun. The 
bosom of the earth is one vast charnel 
house; our habitations are built over 
the sleeping dead, and we daily walk 
over the graves that sin has dug. 

God made man a perfectly happy 
being, noble, dignified, and exalted in 
his nature, a splendid palace; but he 
has sinned, and is now a palace in ruins. 


tions, thefts, 


God made him holy, and gave him 
much wisdom; but man has unmade 
himself and become a fool—he “hath 
said in his heart, there is noGod.” He 
would fain make himself believe that 
heaven is a fancied elysium; that the 
judgment is a word without meaning; 
that eternity is all this side of the 
grave; that death is an eternal sleep; 
and hell a dream. He thinks, if indeed 
he thinks that there is a God, that he 
is altogether such an one as himself, he 
says, ‘God hath forgotten; he hideth 
his face; he will never see it.” The 
reason of this is, “‘the heart is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.” A wicked heart is bad 
enough, but one “desperately wicked”’ 
is one arrived to such a degree of hor- 
rific sinfulness that none can know it. 
Our Lord’s description is truly a very 
dark one; “but those things which pro- 
ceed out of the mouth, come forth from 
the heart, and they defile the man; 
for out of the heart proceedeth evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornica- 
false-witness, blasphe- 
mies.” This is the true character of 
the heart when not under the influences 
of restraining grace. No matter how 
humiliating it may be, or how mortify- 
ing to our pride and vanity, it is the 
true Scripture account as man has 
made it by the fall; and to impeach it 
is to impeach the testimony of our bless- 
ed Saviour. 


Reminiscences of Rhode Island. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Newport, Rhode Island, July 28, 1851. 
Messrs. Editors—Our own experience 
here of ten days fully confirms what 
the editor of the Mercury says in the 
following paragraph, taken from his 
paper of Saturday last. 

‘Newport has often been gayer, but 
never was there a season when there 
appeared to be more real enjoyment, 
and less of the tinsel and display which 


too often follows a crowd to a fashion- ‘ 


able retreat. Comfort seems to be the 
desideratum this summer, and we are 
pleased to see that the majority are re- 
solutely bent on securing it; instead of 
giving themselves entirely up to the 
pursuit of light and heartless dissipa- 
tions, which, in former years, followed 
each other in rapid rotation.” 

In a word, we never found the cli- 
mate more delightful, the sea-air more 
refreshing, the surf more exhilarating, 
quarters more comfortable, or society 
more exactly what it should be around 
us, than on this our sixth visit to the 
shores of the Narragansett. | 

Instead of indulging in descriptions 
of what has been so often repeated about 
the beautiful drives, splendid landscapes, 
the Redwood Library, the Fort, &. we 
send you a passage or two from a re- 
cent volume of Sparks. In a Life of 
Samuel Ward, one of the best and most 
distinguished of Rhode Island’s many 
great and good men, by William Gam- 
mell, which appears in the nineteenth 
volume of the American Biography, we 
_ it thus told us what Newport used 
to be. | 

‘For a considerable period prior to 
the American Revolution, the ancient 
town of Newport was among the most 
flourishing commercial towns on the 
Atlantic coast. Its capacious harbour 
made it the resort of much of the forei 
shipping that visited the colonies. The 
enterprise of the inhabitants had em- 
barked in nearly every branch of the 

colonial trade, while the salubrity of its 
climate and the surpassing beauty of 
its ocean scenery were already attract- 
ing temporary visitors from less favour- 
ed climes, and making it what .it has 
since become—the most delightful wa- 
tering place upon the continent. Amidst 
its external prosperity and its intimate 
relations with the mother country, the 
society of the town is said to have been 
distinguished for its polished manners, 
and the intellectual spirit with which it 
was pervaded. 

“¢ Here the philosopher Berkley passed 
two years in maturing his generous 
plans for civilizing the Indians and 
educating young men of the colonies for 
the ministry of the gospel. This emi- 
nent man was much in the society of 
the town, and for a time assisted the 
rector of the Episcopal parish in the 

erformance of his parochial duties. 

is active and generous spirit, enriched 
as it was by the most liberal culture 
and the noblest benevolence, must have 
exerted a controlling influence over 
every circle in which he moved. While 
residing at Newport, Berkley is said to 
have composed his ‘“ Minute Philoso- 
pher,” the most finished and the most 
enduring of all his writings, which has 
for ever linked his name with the quiet 
shores of the beautiful island which was 
then his home. He also founded a 
literary and social club, made up of the 
gentlemen of the town, which no doubt 
was instrumental in elevating its cha- 
racter and promoting a unity of feeling 
in relation to subjects of general con- 
cern. From this association, whose ob- 
ject was ‘‘the promotion of knowledge 
and virtue,’ at a subsequent period 
sprang the Redwood Library, which, 
had it been earlier started, would doubt- 
less have received from Bishop Berkley 
the valuable collection of books which, 
on leaving Rhode Island in 1731, he 
distributed among the clergymen of the 
colony, and presented to the Colleges 
at Cambridge and at New Haven. 

‘In the midst of a community whose 
social and literary character was ex- 
panded by influences like these, Samuel 
ag passed his boyhood and youth,” 

C. 


After having for many years taken 
a leading and active part in the affairs 
of the colony, and having been several 
times its Governor, Ward was sent to 
represent it in the Continental Con- 
gress at Philadelphia. His son, of 
the same name, received a captain’s 
commission in the Continental Army, 
at the early age of eighteen, and 
his first campaign was that under Ar- 
nold, through the wilderness to Quebec, 
where he bore himself most gallantly, 
and was taken prisoner in that despe- 
rate conflict in which Montgomery fell. 
The annunciation of this event is thus 
recorded, with special reference to its 
influence on the subject of the memoir, 
and will be found strikingly interesting, 
especially the letter which follows, from 
the father to the son. 

“On the 17th of January, 1776, the 
news reached Congress by despatches 
from General Schuyler, of the dis- 
astrous fate of the expedition to Que- 
bec, and of the fall of Montgomery. 
The intelligence was received with no 
common emotion. A brave officer, high 
in rank, had been snatched from the 
service of the country; and the hopes 
which had been indulged that the peo- 
ple of Canada would join the colonies 
in their resistance to the ministry, were 
blighted at the very moment when they 


were the strongest and most ardent. 
But in the mind of no one in Congress 
who on that day listened to the melan- 
choly recital contained in the letters of 
General Schuyler, was a deeper anxict 
excited than in that of Governor Ward. 
As a warm-hearted patriot he mourned 
the loss of the gallant General, and 
with a father’s pride and a father’s ao. 
licitude, he learned the heroic conduct 
and the unhappy fate of his son, the 
a captain, and his soldiers from 

hode Island. He was immediately 
appointed one of the committee to whom 
the communications of General Schuy- 
ler were referred; and on the 21st of 
January, so soon as the duties of the 
committee had been discharged, he ad- 
dressed a letter to his son in Canada, 
which will illustrate his character both 
as a patriot and a father. 

“My Dear Son—I most devoutly 
thank God that you are alive, in 
health, and have behaved well. 
have now a new scene of action, to b 
have well as a prisoner. You have 
been taught from your infancy the love 
of God, of all mankind, and especially 
of your country; in a due discharge 
of these various duties of life consist 
true honour, religion, and virtue. I 
hope no situation or trial, however se- 
vere, will tempt you to violate those 
sound, immutable laws of God and na- 
ture. You will now have time for re- 
flection; improve it well, and examine 
your own heart. Eradicate, as much 
as human frailty admits, the seeds of 
vice and folly. Correct your temper. 
Expand the, benevolent feelings of 
your soul, and impress and establish 
the noble principles of private and pub- 
lic virtue so deeply in you that your 
whole life may [ directed by them. 
Next to these great and essential du- 
ties, improve your mind by the best 
authors you can borrow. Learn the 
French language, and be continually 
acquiring, as far as your situation 
admits, every useful accomplishment. 
Shun every species of debauchery and 
vice, as certain and inevitable ruin here 
and hereafter. There is one vice, 
which, though often to be met with in 
polite company, I cannot but consider 
as unworthy of a gentleman; I mean 
swearing. Avoid it at all times.” 


‘In the mean time behave, my dear 
son, with circumspection, prudence, and 
firmness. Enter into no engagements 
inconsistent with your duty to your 
country; and such as you may make, 


our. Besides endeavouring to make 
yourself as easy and comfortable as 
possible in your present situation, you 
will pay the greatest attention, as far 
as your little power may admit, to 
the comfort aaa welfare of all your 
fellow-prisoners, and of those lately 
under your immediate command espe- 
The father died soon after, of the 
small-pox, in Philadelphia, and was in- 
terred in the burial-place of the First 
Baptist church in that city, of which 
society he was a member, and we are 
told that a monument was ordered to 
be erected to his memory there, both 
by Congress and the General Assem- 
bly of Rhode Island. ‘ He was a sin- 
cere and humble Christian, of the 
‘ Sabbatarian persuasion’—witha] truly 
devout and conscientious, as well as a 
high-minded and honourable man.” 
he son became afterwards distin- 

guished in the army, rose to the rank 
of colonel, and lived a long life of use- 
fulness, honour, and virtue. 

These interesting facts about Narra- 

ansett men struck us as worth copy- 
ing for your interesting paper, at a lei- 
sure moment, by a 

FRIEND OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 

Quincy, Fora, July 18, 1851. 
Messrs. Editorse—The new church 
erected by the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion of Quincy, Florida, was dedicated 
to the worship of the Divine Jehovah 
on Sabbath morning, 13th inst. The 
services were performed by the pastor, 
and the sermon preached from Psalm 
1, 2, “Out of Zion, the perfection of 
beauty, God hath shined.” This church 
is built in the place of one which was 
burnt more than two years ago, of 
which a notice appeared in your paper. 
The church is of wood, 65 by 45 feet, 
very neatly and handsomely finished, 


and reflects great credit on the congre- — 


gation, and especially on the building 
committee, who had its erection under 
their special charge. Though not en- 
tirely paid for, it may still be classed 
among those churches which are unin- 
cumbered with debt, since the balance 


due is already subscribed, and will 


doubtless be paid this year. The 
church feel under great obligation to a 
number of benevolent gentlemen in the 
city of New York, who, cheerfully and 
with great liberality, assisted them in 
the erection of their new house of wor- 
ship. Their kindness in this matter 
will never be forgotten; and we desire 
thus publicly through your paper, to 
tender to them our warmest and most 
cordial that 
they may receive a rich réward from 
the Great Head of the Church, when, 
with all the redeemed, they shall be 
admitted into that sanctuary of God, 
not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. J. PHELPS. 


LAYING A CORNER-STONE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Hackettstown, N. J. July 29, 1851. 

The church and congregation of 
Foxhill, New Jersey, in connection with 
the Presbytery of Newton, assembled 
on the 3d of July last, at ten o'clock, 
A. M. to lay the corner-stone of a new 
church edifice. A large number of the 
congregation were present, a psalm of 
praise was sung, @ portion of Scripture 
read, addresses made by the Rev. 
Messrs. A. Williamson of Chester, J. 
H. M. Knox of German Valley, and J. 
H. Townley of Hackettstown, and the 
corner-stone, containing a copy of the 
Bible, Confession of Faith and Hymn 
Book, The Presbyterian, and a brief 
History of the Church, was appro- 
priately laid by the pastor. The ex- 
ercises were interesting, adapted to pro- 


tion, and to cheer them in the good 
work they have undertaken. One word 
in connection with this may be proper- 
ly said in reference to this congrega- 
tion. Until the year 1814 it was in 
connection with the German Reformed 
body, and during that year it was re- 
ceived into the connection of the Pres- 
byterian Church. From this time until 


man Valley congregation in the sup- 
port of a pastor, receiving his services 


keep inviolate with the strictest hon- | 


duce a happy effect upon the congrega-,. 


1843 it was associated with the Ger- — 


one-third of the time, and paying to- 
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‘year.they resolved to 


subseri 


— 


‘ward. his support: one hundred. ge 


ars per ‘annum. ing* th 


Daring 
go slope, 
pastor themselves: “do 
‘this they have built a neat; 
pe to which is attached 
‘sores of Innd, at copter over 
thousand. dollars ;..and. have Seen givin 
four: hundred dollars "Wit an annua 


Visit -to their pastes, .and the prospect 
now is thet: they will soon be able to 
se it, have taken down 

ld edifice, erected in 1816, 

atger &nd more commodious 

building will be forty 
by fifeyweight” feet; and will be finished 


in &-mest end handsome manner, at.s 
eos’ of about three thousand dollars, 
the larger part of which sum is already 
f y the congregation. -A new 
impulse has been 
bath-school and Bible class instruction, 
and ‘Mr. ‘Wood has every thing to en- 
courage him in the outset of his min- 
istry among this people. H. T. 


For the: Presbyterian. 


LETTER TO A BICENTIATE. 
“My Dear Coveitn—I received, some 
weeks ago, your very interesting letter. 
In it you make: some 
you. su y experience in thit 
vill enablé me to an- 
swer.: I, cannot answer them. I can 
only give. you in brief my experience. 
How. far it may resemble what yours 
will be, I cannot say. “i ma 
I entered the ministry expecting, as 
many others do, to preach extraordi- 
nary. sermons in.a.most eloquent man- 
ner, and with astonishing effects. I 
found with agony that I was utterl 
mistaken.: I could not think, feel, 
speak powerfully—or, if I imagined for 
an instant after a discourse that I had 
done so, I found this imagination un- 
shared by others. 
tering the ministry, to glide through 
delightful circumstances all the way, or 
if I did meet difficulties, I expected 
them to be heroic ones, to be heroically 
overcome. Instead of this, my circum- 
stances thus far have been thorny and 
harassing—continually so—so in petty 
details—in every thing. I expected to 


’ be surrounded by admiring friends and 


absorbed hearers; persons of high in- 
telligence to echo every noble idea I 
uttered; persons of warm hearts, to 
catch instantly and to glow and melt 
in canening the sparks of feeling as they 
were to fall fast and fervent from my 
lips. Instead of this, I find few who do 
not nod under any thing like an ab- 
struse discussion of doctrine; few who 
do not sit as tearless as ff I were preach- 
ing a title deed. I have had critical 
hearers, who have been shocked at re- 
marks in my discourses, which they 
have afterwards learned were 
tions from Scripture. I have had men 
to meet me with a genial smile and a 
hearty grasp; men who showered at- 
tentions upon me, and seemed pleased 
with my poor ministrations, and then, 
in a few months, all the oil of their love 


ven of late to Sab-° 


I expected, in en-. 


uota- 


consumed in the wasteful blaze—just as - 


cold as the coldest. These are the very 
men to betray the confidence which, in 
the warmth of your soul, you repose in 
their captivating attention—to turn 
from you, and weary of you—and speak 
aghinet you. There are only two kinds 
of men, you see, unregenerate men and 
regenerate, but only partially sanctified 
men—no angels among them at all. At 


-. first I was amazed at the continual suc- 


cession of trials and annoyances. Then 
I was worried and fretted at them—sore 
from head to foot. Now, I know that 
these vexations—which beset equally 
every minister—rise not so much from 
the things themselves as from the eyes 
with which you see them. Realize the 
simple fact that as a Christian you are 
‘“‘ appointed to affliction,” as a Christian 
minister you are set forth last, ap- 
pointed to death, made a spectacle to 
the world, to angels, and to men, as all 
the ministers of God have been from the 
fall till now. Then, you will take it all 
as a matter of divine course; you will 
wonder as each affliction smites you 
that it is not greater. I have learned, 
too, that every affliction does more to 
fit me for preaching than a thick folio 
of theology. In fact, each death-bed I 
attend, each unconverted person I con- 
verse with, each crisis I pass, prepares 
me for preaching far more than a solid 
volume of thoroughly studied divinity ; 
because the theology would remain only 
in my mind, whereas lessons of life so 
learned enter my very blood, are carried 
through my whole frame, and silently 
mould and make me. All I see is teach- 
ing me this—the absolute depravity of 
man; the absolute holiness and suffi- 
ciency of God; the absolute need of 
abandoning man and clinging to God; 
the absolute necessity of doing this by 
an utter absorption in this ministry. 
These things embank and direct the 
whole gulf-current of my thoughts and 
feelings. On your first entering the 
ministry you will be harassed beyond 
measure. Afterward, driven by your 
experience from all else to God alone, 
you will cleave to him with such an 
utterness, such a joy, such a peace, as a 
child cannot but feel when in the strang- 
ling foam of drowning waters it clasps 
its father, there to rescue it, around the 
neck. To serve him by preaching 
Christ to men becomes your sole busi- 
ness and thought. Like Gabriel, at 
full flight upon his errand, you glow 
with your speed, and leave around you 
and behind you every thing else—fan- 
cies, difficulties, self-seekings, and all. 
You ask whether you shall come to 
this . po new State. Here is the 
thing I wish you would do. Get a com- 
mission aS missionary and ride over 
this State and see for yourself. It will 
be a healthful and most profitable tour 
for you. At its close, and not until 
then, will you or any body else know 
how you will suit Texas, or Texas you. 
I would rejoice to see you settled here, 
if you settled knowing all the trials, 
and had proved that you had the sort 
of nerve to endure them—not other- 
wise. Out here in this new land, we 
have to talk or write only between work, 
and so our style of either gets the swing 
of our axe—hits right at and into the 
matter with a directness which I hope 
you will in this case excuse. I will wi 
very glad to hear from you again. 
Yours in a common cause, | 
AUGUSTIN. 


THE GOSPEL. 


In all our way through life, the Gospel sheds 
Its kind and healing beams o’er all our woes; 
And when our days are done, it lights the path 
That leads us on to brighter, happier scenes: 
And it will live and shine when all beside 

Has perish’d in the wreck of earthly things. 
* * * * = 
O, ’tis the Gospel only that can bring 

Peace to the heart sind ‘its 
Can strew life’s pathway with the bloom of heaven, 
And kindle up, on its extremest shore, 

A ‘watch-light that shall safely guide our bark 


_ Across the dark and troubled wave of death. 


=|" FOREION TEMS, 


A Prep unper Tue Sueer’s 


|. —A gentleman informs vs that in the course 


‘of conversation a few days since with a 
Roman Catholic, the latter confidently gave 
it as his opinion that, being gradually joined 
-by the majority of the Church of England 
professors, the Roman Catholic faith would 
ultimately become the established religion. 
The gentleman reasoned with him upon the 
improbability of his hopes being ever real- 
ized, as. there were enough of evangelical 
clergy and laity to prevent the poseitany 
of such’ an event, even if all the Hig 
‘Church were to join the Romish party. 
His antagonist disputing this, the gentleman, 
‘by way of a clencher, added, “ Even if the 
whole Anglican Church were to join you, 
which, however, I have not the least appre- 
hension of, the Dissenters are too strong 
ever to allow of such a thing as you hope 
for.” The Romish politician tapped him 
familiarly on the shoulder as he answered— 
“ Put by the Church of England, and leave 
us to deal with the Dissenters: we'd very 
soon make the vagabonds preach to another 
tune than ‘No Popery.’” It is as well that 
the “vagabonds”’ should know what the 
holy Romans have in contemplation for 
them.—SBristol Times. 


Burnine Bistes Germany.—Roman 
Catholic priests in Upper Baden, writes our 
correspondent at Frankfort, have been col- 
lecting and burning Bibles, or rather have 
urged the people to do so, on the ground 
that the latter could not understand them.— 
London Daily News. 


Seizure or Cottece ror Poor 
Rates.—The parish officers of St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford, in pursuance of a distress warrant 
granted by one of the city magistrates, made 
a seizure on Friday of two silver tea-pots, 
the property of the master and fellows of 
Pembroke College, who had refused to con- 
tribute the sum of £11, charged upon the 
College; towards the support of the poor. 
The ground of refusal for paying the rate 
is, that the College is extra-parochial. A 
similar seizure was made a short time since 
of the plate belonging to New Inn Hall; but 
it was shortly afterwards redeemed by the 
Rev. Dr. Wellesley, (Principal of the Hall.) 
Subsequently, notice of action for an illegal 
distress was served upon the parish officers 
of St. Peter-le-Bailey, where the hall is 
situated. ‘The rate-payers are determined 
to try the question as to the liability of the 
Colleges to help to support the poor of Ox- 
ford. They contend that the colleges are 
not extra-parochial, 


Granp DEMONSTRATION.— 
The teetotallers are about taking advantage 
of the unusual number of foreigners at this 
moment drawn to the metropolis for the 
purpose of visiting the Exhibition, and have 
announced a “Grand Teetotal Demonstra- 
tion of all Nations,”’ for the 5th of August, 
when they are to assemble in Hyde Park, 
decorated with white roses, and march in 
procession to the Exhibition. 


Hunoarian Reruceres.— Late advices 
from Turkey state that several convocations 
of the ministers have assembled at the Sub- 
lime Porte, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the refugee affair. Finally, 
it has been decided that the few remaining 
refugees there should be expelled from the 
country. ‘Their number is about 700. 
They were invited to the police office, and 
offered a free passage to the United States, 
with five pounds allowance money. This 
measure has been much condemned, being 
attributed to the nefarious influence of Rus- 
sia. Kossuth and his party have received 
authorization to prepare to quit their un- 
comfortable quarters at Kuteya by the Ist 
of September. A government steamer will 
convey them as far as Malta, where they 
will be handed over to the British authori- 
ties. Their detention will have exceeded 
two years, and during the whole of that 
long time they have been liberally provided 
for by the Turkish government. 


Hunoary aT THE Worvp’s Fair.—A 
few articles from Hungary have been sent 
to the London Exhibition, notwithstanding 
that passes were denied by the Austrian 
government to Hungarian mechanics and 
manufactures. Among the articles forward- 
ed are:—A piece of chased work in silver, 
by Szentpetery, representing the conquest 
of the Indian King Porus by Alexander the 
Great; fire-arms from Pesth; trinkets from 
Zahnsdorf; work in furs, by Nicolai, and a 
new species of glass-ware fabricated by the 
Honved Major Cornides, who, after repeat- 
ed experiments, has produced a substance 
transparent as glass and pliable as paper. 
The consequences of this discovery promise 
to be most important. 

Dr Durr.—This distinguished mission- 
ary preached on Sabbath, 13th ult. in Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, in Great James’s Street 
Church. The church was crowded to ex- 
cess by a most respectable congregation. 
The services, which commenced at two, 
were listened to with breathless attention 
till six o’clock. ‘The collection amounted 
to £130. 


Dr. WISEMAN AND THE House or Com- 
mons. — The London Morning Herald 
states that when Dr. Wiseman was invited 
by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to give evidence on the laws of mort- 
main, he “parried the application by pro- 
mising to send his solicitor. ‘The solicitor 
having refused, on the plea of professional 
confidence, to give the information required, 
the application to his principal was renew- 
ed. Dr. Wiseman, however, still eluded 
the Committee’s curiosity. A peremptory 
summons has at length been served upon 
him, and he will be taught, that in this 
country the ecclesiastical character imparts 
no exemption from the jurisdiction of secu- 
lar courts,” 


Tue Arctic Exprepition.—A petition 
had been extensively signed in the Liver- 
pool Exchange news-room, for presentation 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, praying their 
lordships to send a steamer to Jones’ Sound, 
where a cairn of stones has recently been 
discovered; the memorialists thinking that, 
if that particular portion of the Arctic seas 
were examined, some satisfactory evidence 
might be obtained, which would lead either 
to the rescue of Sir John Franklin and his 
companions, or, at al] events, allay the uni- 
versal excitement by throwing a clear light 


upon their fate. 


Americans 1N EncLtanp.—The London 
Illustrated Times says that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has conferred the title of 
Doctor of Music upon Mr. S. P. ‘Tucker- 
man, formerly of Boston, but now residing 
at York, England. It would seem from 
this that the Archbishop has the power of 
conferring this degree as well as the Uni- 
versities. 


A Bisnop’s Pay.—According to a parlia- 
mentary return just made, it appears that 
the Bishop of Durham’s income for last 
year was £38,619 8s. 7d. 


Itaty.—A letter from Venice, published 
by the Genoa Gazette of the 4th ult. states 
that fifteen respectable inhabitants of ‘Tre- 
viso had been arrested and thrown into pri- 
son. Among them were several clergymen 
and physicians, a merchant, and two ladies. 
They were, it appears, accused of having 
subscribed to the Mazzini loan. 


REJECTION OF ANOTHER CLERGYMAN BY 
THE Bisnor oF Exetrer.—A letter from 
Plymouth, dated July Ist, says:—*A short 
time since the Rev. R. Malone, the incum- 
bent of Christ Church, in this town, ac- 
cepted an appointment in London. The 
Rev. John Hatchard thereupon nominated 
the Rev. L. H. Gray of Condon perpetual 
curate, and on Saturday that gentleman pre- 
sented himself to the Bishop of Exeter to 
be licensed, when he was subjected to a 
close examination on the Bishop’s baptismal 
regeneration dogma, and not being found up 
to the mark of the Synodical declaration, 


which the Bishop had just issued, that pre- 


fate refused his admission into the diocese. 
This occurred too late on Saturday to be 
communicated in time to the church war- 
dens of Christ Church, so that when the 
people came to church on Sunday morning, 
no clergyman being found who could do 
duty, the church remained closed, and the 
congregation was obliged to disperse.” 


COLLECTANEA 


Letrers To ArcuBisHop Hucnes.—Rev. 
N.S. S. Beman, D. D., has commenced in 
the Zroy Whig a series of Letters to Arch- 
bishop Hughes, in which he proposes to 
animadvert upon some portions of the ser- 
mon lately delivered by the Archbishop in 
the city of New York; to submit to a criti- 
cal analysis some of his recent speeches 
made in England; and conclude with a few 
strictures on his extraordinary discourse, 
“on the decline of Protestantism,” delivered 
in New York, on the eve of his embarking 
for the holy city in quest of the PaLLtum. 
His object, he says, will be to notice, in a 
very plain and undisguised way, as becomes 
a Protestant and a Republican, certain senti- 
ments oft-repeated in these productions, 
both political and religious, which are pal- 


pably at open war with the rights of man 


and liberty of conscience. Dr. Beman is 
an able writer, and a2 man in whom the 
Archbishop will find “a foeman worthy of 
his steel.’’ 


Postace.—The Boston Herald makes 
the following excellent suggestion in rela- 
tion to postage: —Let Congress pass a law 
that every letter shall be pre-paid by affiz- 
ing thereto a stamp before it is sent; then 
the post office accounts will cease, and there 
will be no necessity of making a change. 
Such a law would at once diminish the 
post office expenditures more than one-half, 
and then boxes might be obtained at a price 
nearly nominal.” 


Scientiric Convention.—The Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held 
at Albany on Monday the 18th of August, 
and probably continue through the week. 
It is expected the attendance on this occa- 
sion will be larger than ever before. The 
President of the year is Professor Louis 
Agassiz. ‘The Local Committee have made 
suitable arrangements for the reduction of 
fares on the various lines of travel, and for 
aiding those who attend to obtain comfort- 
able accommodations. 


Wortp’s Farr.—The number of visitors 
to the World’s Fair, who have left Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, since the 5th 
of February last, is ascertained to be about 
5600. 


Emperor oF Cuina.—The young Em- 
peror of China, who succeeded his father 
at his death, February, 1850, having at his 
succession rejected the demands addressed 
to him by the mandarins, for permission to 
persecute the Christians within his domin- 
ions, published a decree in the month of 
June, in the same year, permitting the free 
exercise of the Christian religion through- 
out his dominions. The Emperor at the 
same time invited four missionaries to wait 
upon him, who were to be lodged in his 
palace. Monsignor Perronneau, Bishop of 
China, states that the Emperor was edu- 
cated by a Christian lady, in whom the 
late Emperor placed unbounded confidence. 


VoyvaGE aRouND THE Wor.p.— The 
Swedish Government have determined to 
fit out the corvette Eugenie for a voyage 
of circumnavigation, and have invited the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm 
to nominate a scientific commission to ac- 
company the expedition. ‘The Academy 
have already designated Messrs. Skogman, 
zoologist; Anderson, botanist, and Kindal, 
physician. 

Cuurcn Struck sy Licnutnine.—The 
Presbyterian church at Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, was struck by lightning on Satur- 
day, 19th ult., and so badly damaged that 
divine worship could not be held there on 
the following Sabbath. ‘The fluid entered 
at the cupola, and from thence descended 
to the pulpit, which was much shattered. 
A second stream passed into the stove-pipe, 
and thence into the stove. 


A Turxisu Lirerary Acapemy.—The 
Sultan of Turkey has just established, at 
Constantinople, an academy of sciences 
and literature, under the title “Assembly of 
Knowledge.” It consists of 49 members, 
and of an unlimited number of foreign cor- 
respondents. 


No License Law 1n Ititno1s.—The fol- 
lowing is the substance of the No License 
bill which has passed the Legislature of IlIli- 
nois:—l1l. It repeals all present license laws. 
2. Prohibits the sale of intoxicating drinks 
in less quantity than one quart, under a 
penalty of $25. 3. If sold to minors, in- 
creases the fine from $30 to $100. 4. Pro- 
vides for a penalty of not less than $25, nor 
over $100, for selling more than a quart, 
and permitting the same to be drunk on 
the premises of the seller. 5. Giving away 
liquor to come within the provisions of the 
law. 


Tue Case or Warpver Cresson.—In 
the Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia, 
last week, Judge King refused the motion 
for a new trial in this case. Each party 
upon the traverse were directed to pay their 
own costs. The commission of lunacy 
was superseded, and the costs of the com- 
mission ordered to be paid out of the estate 
of the alleged lunatic, the court being of 
opinion that the suit was prosecuted in good 
faith. On the trial of this case, Judge King 
instructed the jury that it was not alleged 
that Warder Cresson was totally insane, 
but that he laboured under insane delusions 
in regard to religion. ‘That it was not every 
mental delusion existing in the mind of a 
man that constituted, in the eyes of the law, 
a lunatic. ‘That where the effect of such 
delusions manifestly disqualified the party 
under their influence from taking care of 
himself and his property, he was a proper 
subject for a commission, otherwise not. 
That the question to be decided by the jury 
was, whether they were convinced, from 
the evidence, that Warder Cresson did or 
did not labour under such a state of insane 
delusion as to disqualify him from taking 
care of himself and property. ‘That these 
were pure questions of fact which were 
submitted to their decision. 


EpucaTion 1N Georoia.—The Educa- 
tional Convention of Georgia, which met 
lately at Marietta, recommended to the fa- 
vourable consideration and adoption of the 
next Legislature a plan for a system of 
common schools for the State. It was pro- 
posed in substance to establish a Bureau of 
Education, and also to erect at least one 
common school in each county, to be un- 
der the charge of three “Selectmen,” to- 
gether with as many other schools as cir- 
cumstances might require and justify; the 
Legislature to- appropriate out of the trea- 
sury a certain amount of money to be dis- 
tributed among the different school districts, 
and a like amount to be raised by taxation 
—the two sums combined to suffice to keep 
the schools open at least four months in 
each year. 


Dr. Kinc.—The Missionary Herald for 
August contains intelligence from Dr. King 
of Greece, of a favourable character. ‘The 
storm which was raised against him for pro- 
selyting, as was said, has subsided. He 
had his trial on the 8th of May, and has 
since been preaching, as usual, in his own 
house, though no result of the trial has been 
communicated to him. 


Epucation.—The New York Evening 
Schools, which were first opened in the 
winter of 1847-48, and were only six in 
number, with a total attendance of 1224 
pupils, have grown in the intervening time 
to 20 schools, with an average of 2945, 
The ages of the persons who are educa- 
ted at these night academies, range from 
twelve to sixty years; and we learn from 
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the report of the committee that a large 
proportion of these are foreign adults, prin- 
cipally Germans, who are solicitous to ac- 
quire our language and the elements of an 
English education. In one school there are 
from 80 to 100 of this class, and in this 
case a German preceptor was employed, 
who, acting as interpreter as well as teacher, 
was enabled greatly to facilitate the pro- 
gress of his countrymen. 
conducting these Schools has been as fol- 
lows: 


First year, 6 schools cost, $6,089 46 
Second year, 15 14,289 78 
Third year, 18 14,285 99 
Fourth year, 20 ‘ 66 16,500 98 


The annual expense of each school, 
therefore, is about $800, after its outfit. 
The Committee on Evening Schools re- 
port to the Board of Education, as their 
unanimous opinion, that the public good 
requires that the annual appropriation for 
the Evening Schools should be increased 
to $17,500 or $20,000, and that the Schools 
already established are all needed. 


Pray Pre-pay!—Some things are quite 
as well said in verse as in prose; a fact 
which will be undeniable, among the poets 
at least. The following impromptu, from 
one of our subscribers, is decidedly as well 
put as any thing of our own could be. It 
relates to the new post office law, and the 
necessity of accommodating ourselves to it 
with all possible dispatch : 

«Precept on precept, line upon line, 

Pre-pay your postage, and I’ll pre-pay mine !”* 

The importance of this advice will be 
better understood when we remind the 
reader that by the new law we save “two 
cents on every letter the postage of which 
is paid by the sender.’’ Our correspon- 
dents are particularly entreated, therefore, 
for ourselves and the sake of the public 
generally, to pay three cents in advance on 
their letters, that we may be spared the ne- 
cessity of paying five. “A penny saved,” 
says Franklin, “is a penny gained.” Ac- 
cording to this rule, “two pence saved is 
two pence gained;” and putting the saved 
and gained together in such cases, we are 
“four cents richer’’ (by all logic) at the close 
of the transaction.—Charleston News. 


Lirerary Honours.—At the late Com- 
mencement in Centre College, the honorary 
title of D. D. was conferred upon the Rev. 
James C. Barnes of Perryville, and the 
Rev. W. W. Hill, Editor of the Presbyte- 
rian Herald. 


ReturneD Missionary.—The Rev. G. 
Loomis, Seamen’s Chaplain at Whampoa, 
returned to this country last week, va Can- 
ton. 


Arrival oF Missionaries. — The Rev. 
W. Goodell and wife, missionaries of the 
American Board at Constantinople, and two 
daughters, arrived at Boston from Smyrna, 
on Wednesday, 23d ult., in the barque Os- 
manli. The Hartford Courant says, Mr. 
and Mrs. Goodell have been absent about 
twenty-nine years. Miss S. A. Danforth 
and Miss E. Howard of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, who have been engaged as school- 
teachers at Smyrna, are also passengers in 
the Osmanli. The Rev. J. H. Chandler 
and wife, of the American Baptist Board, 


arrived at Boston on Monday, in the ship 


Minstrel, from Singapore. Mr. Chandler 
has come on behalf of the Siam mission, to 
aid in collecting materials to supply the loss 
sustained by the recent destructive fire. 


Deatu oF A Misstonary.—The Rev. L. 
Richards, late a missionary in China, died 
on shipboard, on the 5th of June, when 
off St. Helena, bound to New York. 


INTERESTING CELEBRATION.—Last week 
many of the inhabitants of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, celebrated the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the settlement of that town. 


Public services were held in the Congrega- | 


tional Church. The Rev. Dr. Hall read a 
portion of the forty-third Psalm from a 
copy of the “Bishop’s Bible’’—a_transla- 
tion in use prior to the one known as King 
James’s. ‘This book was brought to this 
country from England by one of the early 
settlers. An address was delivered by the 
Rev. Nathaniel Bouton of Concord, New 
Hampshire, a native of Norwalk, and a de- 
scendant of one of the original settlers. 


Hamitton Commence- 
ment was held in the Presbyterian chapel 
in Clinton, on Wednesday the 23d ult., 
when a class of forty young gentlemen 
received the baccalaureate, several Alumni 
the degree of Master of Arts, in course, 
and a few the honorary degree. ‘The de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
Professor Stephen W. Taylor, President 
elect of Madison University, and on the 
Honourable John Fine of Ogdensburgh, 
St. Lawrence county, New York; that of 
Doctor of Divinity on Eli Noyes, pastor of 
the Free Will Baptist church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, and on Frederick E. Cannon 
of Geneva, New York. 


Statve or Criinton.—The idea of a 
mammoth bronze statue of De Witt Clin- 
ton, to be placed in the Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, near New York, was some time since 
suggested. The entire sum to be raised for 
the purpose was fifteen thousand dollars. 
The subscription had amounted to within 
twelve hundred dollars of the sum, when 


the Greenwood Company liberally sub- 


scribed the remainder. Mr. Brown, the 
artist, is going forward with the work as 
rapidly possible. 


Eartuquake.— The entire region of 
country from Presburg to Pesth, in Hun- 
gary, was visited by an earthquake on the 
2d ult., which was so violent at Comorn 
that all the bells rang, and few houses 
escaped injury. 


Union Cotiece.—The Annual Com- 
mencement of this Institution was held last 
week. The graduating class numbered one 
hundred and ten, and the degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred on thirty-seven per- 
sons in course. ‘The honorary degrees con- 
ferred were as follows:—2ZZ.D.—Profes- 
sor Theodore Irving of the Free Academy, 
New York. JD. D.—The Rev. John A. 
Savage, President of Carrol College, Wis- 
consin; the Rev. Thomas M. Clark of 
Hartford, Connecticut; the Rev. James T. 
Spear of Brooklyn; the Rev. C. Wisner, 
Lockport. 4. M.—Stephen J. Sedgwick, 
New York; William S. Phelps of the 
State normal school; William McLaren, 
Principal of the Glen Falls Academy; 
Fessenden N. Otis, M. D. New York. 
A. B.—Archibald McDougall. The Rev. 
Dr. Hickock was chosen Vice-President of 
the College, and Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy. 


SuPERSCRIPTION OF Letters. —In the 
directions to Postmasters, in the “ Postal 
Guide,” much stress is laid upon the pro- 
per superscription of letters. It must be 
correct. First, it must be legible, and that 
it ought to include the County as well as 
the State to which the letter is directed. 
Packages of letters put up in one office 
for transmission to another, should also be 
superscribed with the county of the latter 
office. A Postmaster in Texas says, in 
that State the post-offices are so little 
known out of their immediate neighbour- 
hood, that letters not inscribed with the 
county are frequently sent, experimentally 
from office to office, until they wear out, 
without reaching the office for which they 
are intended. A greater attention to these 
matters on the part of the writers of the 
letters, as well as Postinasters, would much 
promote the comfort of Postmasters, and 
the facility and safety of the mails. 


Woman’s Convention.—At this assemblage, 
in Akron, Ohio, some singular things were said, 
and some quite sensible ones. A young lady 
spoke as follows :—*“ For her own part she loved 
man, individually and collectively, better than 
woman, and so, she was sure, did every one of 
her sex, if they, like her, would utter their real 
sentiments. She was more anxious for man’s 
elevation and improvement than for woman’s, 
and so was every true woman.” | 


The expense of 


DREADFUL MISTAEE. 
It would be nothing strange, should 


it be found in the great day of trial, 


that this age was distinguished as an 
age of self-deception; and if we take 
not great heed to ourselves, we shall 
glide on with the same general current. 
And it is the saddest, most dreadful 
mistake that ever man fell into, to 
dream on of heaven, only to awake and 
find himself in hell. We had better do 
any thing most hard, be pressed with 
the greatest evils, encompassed with 
the most painful difficulties, endure all 
labours, undergo all suffering, practice 
every self-denial of the good soldier of 
Jesus Christ, than remain in such dan- 
ger. What is it not worth to be un- 
alterably safe in Christ, to have con- 
stant experience of his preciousness, to 
be making constant additions to our 
knowledge of him, to be nourished 
daily by his grace, and to be animated 
constantly by his love? O, if we had 
any thing in this world of a value in 
the least to be compared with the bless- 
edness of a well-grounded hope in 
Christ, we would not leave it for a sin- 
gle day in such risk as we do our hope 
of heaven, by living at such a distance 
from our Saviour. 

What shadows we are, and what sha- 
dows we pursue! absorbed with vani- 
ties! a vision made for eternity, blind- 
ed by the shadows of time. A soul 
made for God and the boundless reali- 
ties of evesasting ages, absorbed with 
earth, and the poor worthless trifles of 
transitory years! Is this the manner 
in which Christ would have his pupil 
live? Or is the prize of heaven’s eter- 
nal inheritance of so little concern? 
Ah, no! the .crown of righteousness is 
not so little worth.— Dr. Cheever. 


= 


CHURCH YARDS. 


Use every means to make them green, 
shady, and consequently delightsome. 
Spare not the rich loam. Bring the 
trees, both shady and ornamental, from 
the nursery or the forest, and plant 
them around the sanctuary. Let it be 
a fixed purpose, that though there be 
but one delightsome spot in the whole 
parish, that one shall be before the 
church doors. A stranger with whom 
I chanced to be travelling a few years 
ago, remarked, as we passed a house 
surrounded with evergreens, that chil- 
dren whose paternal ene was made 
thus pleasant, seldom forsook it. And 
we say that the house of God, whose 
premises are made pleasant and attrac- 
tive outwardly, can hardly lose its au- 
ditory. Where the church court is 
made attractive for its coolness amid 
the heat of summer, the panting pa- 
rishioner will not scorn to spend his 
sultry Sabbath noon there. Look to 
this matter. Do not say, it will be 
years before the trees set to-day will 
produce much shade. Be it so; the 
fact of their growing will give you the 
joy of anticipation for years to come, 
and yield you the satisfaction of action 
not for the present alone. Do your 
duty in this thing, and patiently wart 
for the beauty and the shade. We do 
not speak of all this outward as of sal- 
vation; but as of that which points in 
the direction of salvation.— Morn. Star. 


DOMESTIC NEWS, 


Tue Revoir in Cusa. — By the steamer 
Isabel at Charleston, from Havana, and the 
schooner Pauline at New York, from Nuevitas, 
we have advices from Cuba to the 22d of July. 
There has been a rising of the Creole population 
at and near Puerto Principe, San Juan, which 
had been joined by a part of the Spanish troops 
in the neighbourhood. The nature of the ac- 
counts, notwithstanding their contradictory cha- 
racter, shows at least that serious collisions 
have taken place between the “ patriots” and the 
governmenttroops. The Cubans issued a Decla- 
ration of Independence on the 4th of July, on 
which day the first battle was feught. This 
engagement was with a body of 300 men sent 
from Havana in a steamboat, as a reinforce- 
ment to the garrison at Nuevitas, under the 
command of Brigadier General Conti. The 
patriots observing their approach from their 
look-out on the mountain, hastened to the land- 
ing and attacked them immediately on their 
disembarkation. After a short skirmish, in 
which several were killed and wounded on both 
sides, nine of the Spanish officers, including the 
commander of the detachment, General Conti, 
were taken prisoners by the patriots; the re- 
mainder of the party effected their escape pre- 
cipitately in the steamer which brought them. 
After this little afhir, so encouraging to the 
patriots, they retired to the mountains belong- 
ing to the range of Cubitas, which lie between 
Puerto Principe and Nuevitas, where they can 
fortify themselves with facility, and from thence 
open direct communication with the Northern 
coast, from which direction they expect to re- 
ceive reinforcements, arms, and ammunition, 
the latter of which they are greatly in need of. 
The mountains in which the patriots are posted 
are described as inactessible, in consequence of 
the badness of the roids, and it is said there is 
no possibility of the Government troops — 
them in any considereble numbers. It is sta 
that that portion of Cuba which lies east of a line 
drawn from the coast at “Nuevitas,” through 
“ Puerto Principe,” wth the course from about 
north-east to south-wet, is now under the con- 
trol of the patriots, aid the banner of the sin- 
gle Star is alone ackmwledged. A few Span- 
ish troops remain at he two points named, but 
they are powerless, aid the Governor-General 
Limerick is a refugeeat Havana. On the other 
hand, it is stated that te Government at Havana 
had received by exiress news from Puerto 
Principe, by which it eppears that only two small 
parties of insurgents 1ad taken up arms—that 
they were promptlydefeated, and sued for a 
pardon, which was ganted by the Governor of 
Puerto Principe; tha on the 17th of July the 
most perfect tranquillity prevailed at that 
place; that no deserion of Spanish troops had 
occurred, and that the whole affair did not 
amount to more thm a riot. The whole is- 
land is reported by:he Government to be per- 
fectly tranquil, and he public is cautioned by 
the Czptain-Genera! against heeding the ex- 
aggerated rumours of disaffection which are 
manufactured for effict in the United States. 
The town of Pueto Principe, which is the 
capital of the Cental Department of Cuba, is 


situated in the interor, a little to the east of the | 


centre of the island and 450 miles from Ha- 
vana. It is 36 miks from Neuvitas, which is 
its seaport, and thyugh which all its foreign 
trade passes. Thetown is situated between 
two rivulets, whic! unite and form the San 
Pedro river. The country in the neighbour- 
hood formerly prodiced immense quantities of 
cattle, and supplid the markets of Havana. 
The soil is exceedigly rich and productive, but 
much of it lies wste and uncultivated. The 
mountain range of Suba flanks the city on either 
hand. The easten chain, running to the point 
of the island at Cipe Maysi, is savage and bro- 
ken, some of the yaks rising to the height of 
8000 feet. Thesemountain valleys and defiles 
will afford ample shelter to the revolutionists, 
who may also drav their supplies from the rich 
agricultural regio adjoining. 

Deatus By Liaitninc.—Benjamin Rackleff 
and James W. Sillings were killed by light- 
ning on Friday wening, 25th ult. at Portland, 
Maine. On Tueday, 29th ult. at Holmes Hole, 
near Boston, thelightning struck the house of 
Mr. Morris, danaged it considerably and killing 
Mr. Morris insantly. Fifteen minutes after- 
wards, the paiit shop of Francis Nye, in the 
ticinity of the ormer disaster, was struck, and 
Mr. Nye was :lso instantly killed. One of his 
apprentices w:s badly burned. Another was so 
much stunned that he was with difficulty resus- 
citated. 

Honesdale Pennsylvania, July 28.— During 
the severe dorm of Friday, 25th ult. the new 
Baptist Chu'ch at Clinton was lifted from its 
fousdation, ind crushed to pieces. The roof of 
the barn ofthe Rev. Mr. Curtis, near the above, 
and also thit of Mr. Faatse, were taken off and 
carried a cistance of half a mile. 

Baltimere, July 28.—The storm of Saturday 
night, 26t3 ult., was very severe in this locality. 
The lighting struck a barn belonging to Mr. 
Hern, tw) ml 
which were entirely consumed. The loss is 


es from the city, the contents of — 


| $8000. Pittsburgh, Peansylvania, and vici- 
nity was visited at the same time with a terrific 
thunder, rain, and hail storm, which did injury 
to windows, fruit-trees, the crops, telegraphic 
es, &&c. The house of Dr. Ankrim was struck 

y lightning, but no lives were lost. 


Lioxtnine.—During the thunder storms of 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th ult. a large number of 
houses and barns in different parts of the coun- 
pr have been struck with lightning, and man 
of the barns, with their contents, were consumed. 


From THe Hoffman, who 
has recently arrived at St. Louis from Fort At- 
kinson, a new post on the Arkansas, states that 
Colonel Sumner’s command passed the above 
named point on the 23d of June, and that it was 
entirely free from sickness and getting on well. 
His purpose was to go by the Bent’s Fort route. 
Eight or ten tribes of Indians, in the vicinity of 
Fort Atkinson, assembled there lately and pro- 
fessed the strongest desire to be at peace with 
the whites. It is said that their conduct on the 
occasion fully verified their words. Colonel 
Hoffman is of opinion that the attendance of the 
Indians at Fort Laramie will not be as large as 
was anticipated. 


ANNIHILATING Space.—E. H. Derby, Esq. in 
a recent speech at Boston, said that when the 
railroads and branches now constructing are 
completed, a traveller may eat his supper at 
the base of the White Mountains, and, travel- 
ling south, dine in Philadelphia. 

Deatus 1N New York, PHILADELPHIA, AND 
Boston.—We publish below a statement of the 
mortality in the above-named cities for the 
week ending July 26th. As the following re- 


Philadelphia is the healthiest city in the 
Union: 
N. ‘Boston. 


Apoplexy, . ° 2 0 
Cholera Infantum, . 30 90 12 
Consumption, . <a 53 11 
Convulsions, . 13 48 5 
Diarrhea, 35 2 
Dysentery, . ° 15 46 + 
bt Fever, ss 11 1 
Inflammation of Bowels, 5 12 ae 
Scarlet Fever, . <a 7 1 
Small pox. . 2 12 0 
Other diseases, « 131 201 50 

Total, . « 207 537 92 


2th ult., nearly 500 panes of glass were broken 
from the windows of La Fayette College at 
Easton, Pennsylvania. Some of the stones mea- 
sured six inches in circumference. | 

ARREST AND Revease oF Mr. Brace.—A 
great deal has been said in the daily newspapers 
about the arrest of an American citizen, Rev. 
Charles L. Brace, by the Austrian officials, on 
the charge of being an emissary from the Uni- 
ted States. In the New York Tribune is a 
long statement of the case from Mr. Brace him- 
self. We copy from his statement as follows: 
“Before closing this long letter, I beg my coun- 
trymen to notice the proofs—if proofs they can 
be called—in this case against the accused. 
1. A note of introduction from a prominent 
Hungarian emigrant. 2. A card of introduc- 
tion to another Hungarian emigrant in Eng- 
land. 3. The fact that certain persons had 
been called upon who were compromised in the 
revolution of 1848, 4. The possession of a 
pamphlet and history advocating the Hungarian 
side. 5. Words implying an acquaintance with 
Ujhazy. On these proofs have I, for thirty 
days, been confined in an Austrian prison, and 
even yet am in ‘arrest’ in the house of the 
Chief of Police in Pesth.” The Boston Atlas 
contains a letter from Vienna, dated July 6th, 
which states that Mr. Brace has been finally 
released. Qn his arrival in Vienna he was in- 
sulted by the police and ordered to quit Austria 
within three days. Afterwards they changed 
their minds. Mr. Brace would, however, leave 
in a few days. 

A Jersey Saw Fisu.—At Cape May, New 
Jersey, a party was engaged in fishing with a 
seine on Monday, 2lst ult. and caught a saw 
fish which weighed 1095 pounds, and measured 
14 feet from the tip of the tail to the end of 
the saw. The latter member is 3 feet long. 

Stune to Deatu.—On Saturday last, 26th 
ult. a very fine horse, the property of Colonel 
A. Noble of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, came to his 
death in a most singular manner. He was tied 
by the Colonel near to a bee stand for the pur- 
pose of grazing. In this position he was left 
for an hour or more, and it is presumed that by 
switching his tail to keep off the flies, he gave 
offence to the bees, who attacked him in count- 
less numbers. When discovered he was liter- 
ally covered with them—in his ears and nostrils 
especially, they hung in large clusters. The 
poor animal was led off, but it was too late; he 
died in less than an hour afterwards.— Volun- 
teer. 

Deatu or A Boy.—On Monday, 
2lst ult.,as the steamer Boston was leaving Ban- 
gor, Maine, for Boston, one of her boys, named 
Daniel Sheridan, 19 years of age, was in the 
act of oiling the running-gear of the main-shaft 
when he was struck by the shaft, and com- 
pletely cut in two, killing him instantly. 


Loss or Lirs.—About one o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon last, the sloop Rebecca Ford was 
struck by a violent squall, and capsized in the 
North river, near Hyde Park, while on her way 
from Kingston to New York. She was laden 
with limestone, and sank instantly in forty feet 
water. The persons on board were Abram 
Smith, Henry W. Burnham, Francis Long, 
Henry J. Seymour, Mrs. Mary E. Cragin, and 
Miss Eliza Allen. The men were all saved 
by swjmming, and clinging to such articles as 
floated from the vessel, but both the women, 
who were in the cabin at dinner, were 
drowned. 

CentTrat RaiLtroap.—The Pittsburgh Jour- 
nal says the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, at 
that end of the route, has the grading complet- 
ed, with one exception, to Turtle Creek, and 
arrangements are made to put on a line of stage 
coaches to run from the railroad depot at Tur- 
tle Creek to Latrobe, in Westmoreland county, 
to which point the railroad — westward 
will soon be completed. This will leave a gap 
of but 25 miles in the railroad between Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, to be filled by stage 
coaches. This new arrangement will go into 
operation on the Ist of September, when the 
passage to Philadelphia will be made in less 
than a day. 


Doc Carts.—The Germans who investigate 
the streets of New York for old bones, and any 
thing else heavier than rags, have introduced 
the use of a breed of dogs, of great size and 
strength, to drag their hand-carts. In the up- 

r parts of the town, where there are vacant 
ots, the animal will be often seen lying down 
in his harness in some shady corner, while his 
proprietor, male or female, pursues her quest in 
the neighbourhood with a hand-basket. 


Tue Pennsy.vania RaitRoaD Company.— 
The case of the Transporters on the public 
works of Pennsylvania against the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company, came up for argument at 
Harrisburgh before the Supreme Court. It 
sought to restrain the acts of the Company to 
business between the termini of their own road 
and upon their improvements actually made. 
The Court decided that they had not jurisdic- 
tion in the case, and on that ground simply, 
dismissed the motion for injunction. 


ProFiTaBLE Becoine.—It is said by the Cin- 
cinnatt Times, that there is in that city a 
house, occupied by fifteen or twenty persons, 
who follow street begging as a business. Their 
— average every day from five to ten dollars 
or each of the gang, and their nights are spent 
in feasting and debauchery. They are all able- 
bodied men and women, and when engaged in 
their vocation as mendicants, counterfeit lame- 
ness or any other physical infirmity likely to 
excite the compassion of the public. 


Turee Stupents Drownep.—We regret to 
learn, says the Cincinnati Gazette, that three 
students of St. Xavier College were drowned 
on Thursday, 24th ult. while bathing in the 
Little Miami river, in company with a number 
of their fellow students. Their names were 
Anthony McMan, aged 17 years; Klimpetre, 
aged about 15, and Vanhorner. Two of them 
were residents of Cincinnati, and one from 
Louisiana. 

Tue Largest STEAMER IN THE WorLpD.—- 
The Eclipse, Captain E. T. Sturgeon’s new 
steamer, now on the stocks at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is to be three hundred and fifty-nine feet 
in length. She is to have eight of the largest 
sized boilers, and her water-wheel will be forty- 
two feet in diameter. She will completed in 
the fall, and it is expected that she will make 
the trip from New Orleans to Louisville in four 
days. 

“Sranp rrom Unver.”—It is wonderful to 
think the Bunker Hill Monument is bending 
like a bow, backward and forward, every day 
by the influence of the sun! As the sun during 
mid day shines on the south side of it, that side 
expands, becomes longer than the north side, 
and the uence is that it bends over to- 
wards the north. The same must be true of all 
other tall monuments, and also of tall chimneys 
—for some of the latter are five hundred feet 
high. This movement is not simply from the 
south towards the north as at mid-day; but in 
the morning it must be westerly, at noon north- 
erly, and in the evening easterly. These re- 
sults have been unexpectedly ascertained by 
Professor Horsford and his pendulum experi- 
ments at Bunker Hill, in reference to the rota- 
tion of the earth. And thus it has ever been 
in scientific pursuits; while searching carefully 
after one object, another is unexpectedly found. 


ports will show, in proportion to population,- 


Hatit.—During the hail storm on Friday, 


MARRIED. 


On Saturday, 19th ult., by the Rev. Isaac Orch- 
tor, all of the city of New York. 

On the 20th alt., at East Aurora, by the Rev. J. 
M. Harlow, Bensamin F. Graves, Eeq., of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, to Miss Ann E. Lapuam of East 
Aurora, Erie county, New York. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, on the 23d ult., by the 
Rev. Edward P. Humphrey, D.D., Mr. Wasuine- 
ton W. Grey of Hopkinsville, to Miss Hester, 
daughter of Witiram R. Vance, Esq. 


In Washington city, District of Columbia, on the 
28th ult., by the Rev. Dr. James Laurie, WiLLiam 
B. Hare of Winchester, New Hampshire, to Har- 
Rist AMELIA, daughter of Mr. Wricnt Porter of 
Hartford, Vermont. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 24th ult., in the 34th year of his 
age, CHARLES HENRY OAKLEY, M.D., Uni- 
ted States Navy, son of Daniel Oakley of New 
York city. 

Died, at Goshen, Orange county, New York, on 
Monday morning, 21st ult., of dysentery, JOHN 
BREMNER, only child of WALTER and FRAN- 
CES J, ANDERSON, in the 6th year of his age. 


Died, at Brownsburg, Pennsylvania, on Monday 
the 28th ult., WILLIAM JAMES, infant son of 
the Rev. WILLIAM H. and CHARLOTTE F, 
KIRK, aged 4 months and 22 days. 

Died, at Bedford, New York, on the 12th ult., 
JULIA ANN, only daughter of Mrs. ALVA HOWE, 
aged 14 years. Three months ago we announced 
the death of her only sister; thus early hath the 
Good Shepherd gathered another lamb of this flock 
into his Leatents fold. ‘*My Beloved is gone 
down into his garden to gather lilies.” 
s¢ Just like a flower—ah, like a flower too faded! ~ 

Nipt as a rose-bud opening to the sun; 
Chill was the blast that health and youth invaded : 
O God, we murmur not— Thy will be done!? »? 

Died, on the 22d ult., HARRIET N. SHARON, 
daughter of Samuel Sharon of Lost Creek Valley, 
Pennsylvania, aged 19 years. She was removed 
from earth by pulmonary consumption. Early in 
her sickness she became conscious of her ap- 
proaching death. Although she had scarcely lived 
out the morning of life, and- according to the wis- 
dom of the world, had many things to attach her 
to earth, and to make her unwilling to leave it; 
yet she was enabled to rejoice that this was not her 
abiding place, and as her strength was diminished, 
her desire to be with her Saviour, #* which is far 
better,”? was increased. Having from early youth 
imbibed remarkably correct views of the atonement 
made for sinners, and being impressed with the 
consolatory truth, that the righteousness of Christ 
received through faith was the only foundation of a 
sinner’s hope, she turned from the world and its 
transitory pleasures, and from her former life and 
its vanities, and clung to this truth as alone suffi- 
cient to comfort and support her through the dark 
valley and shadow of death, and this faith as all- 
sufficient to save her *‘ with an everlasting salva- 
tion.”?> She spent very many of the tedious hours 
of her sickness in committing to memory large por- 
tions of the sacred Scriptures. The 55th chapter 
of Isaiah afforded her much comfort in her affliction, 
the whole of which she could at any time call to 
mind, and which was frequently laid as a healing 
unction to her troubled soul, and in the silent 
watches of the night (when her system became so 
prostrate as to demand but little sleep,) she con- 
versed with her God through the medium of his 
own word; thus, while that insidious disease was 
wasting her strength, and consuming her body, her 
sou] was feeding upon the bread of life, and re- 
freshed with draughts from the fountain of living 
waters. And when death, the last enemy, came, 
she was enabled by grace to regard it as her de- 
liverer, and rejoice at its approach: to her it was 
disarmed of its sting, and exclaiming, ‘* Lord Jesus 
come quickly,’? she calmly slept the sleep of death. 
— Communicated. 


Died, on the 4th of June last, at his residence in 
Fawn township, York county, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
JAMES CLARK, in the 70th year of his age. Mr. 
Clark was born near Campbellton, in Argyleshire, 
Scotland. His parents, who were members of the 
Relief Church, emigrated to America when he was 
three years old, and settled in the ‘ barrens’? of 
York county. They there became connected with 
the Presbyterian Church, in the doctrines of which 
they carefully instructed their children. Mr. Clark 


useful and much respected ruling elder of the 
church of Chanceford. His death is, therefore, 
deeply felt by his pastor and brethren of the Ses- 
sion. From the first, he felt assured that his ill- 
ness would terminate in death. During its pro- 
gress he evinced the most entire resignation to the 
will of God, and at last met the event with an un- 
wavering confidence in the merits of a crucified 
Redeemer. During his sickness the spiritual in- 
terests of his family greatly occupied his thoughts, 
and his dying exhortation to his children showed 
his strong desire for their eternal welfare. He was 
a kind husband and father, a useful member and 
officer of the Church, and a much respected citi- 
zen. His memory will be fondly cherished by his 
wife and children, nor will he soon be forgotten by 
his brethren or neighbours. J.F. 


Died, at Williamsburg, Blair county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 12th ult., Mrs. ELIZA LOVE, in the 
5ist year of her age. Mrs. Love was a member of 
the Presbyterian Church for more than thirty years, 
and always adorned her profession by the most ex- 
emplary Christian conduct. She was early in- 
structed in the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church, to which she retained an unalterable at- 
tachment till the close of life. Early in life, by 
her own act, she confirmed the covenant which her 
“oagery entered into in her behalf in her infancy, 

y taking her seat at the Lord’s table; and her 
whole life showed that the act was intelligently, as 
well as voluntarily performed. Her place in the 
sanctuary was never vacant while she had health 
and strength to fill it; and while in attendance 
upon public worship, her attention to the preach- 
ing of the word never flagged, and seldom was her 
eye withdrawn from the preacher. That counte- 
nance, which we shall see no more in the assem- 
blies of God’s people on earth, often gave encour- 
agement to the faithful exhibition of gospel truth. 
About ten years ago she was left a widow, with 
three very youthful children committed to her sole 
management and care. She endeavoured to edu- 
cate them in the fear of the Lord, and we have 
confidence, youthful as they yet are, that her pious 
example and precepts will never be forgotten. We 
are informed, by one who had every opportunity of 
knowing, that for the Jast eight years she never 
omitted family-worship while she had strength for 
the performance. -Her disease was consumption, 
and for several months before her death she was 
confined to her house. She was enabled to look 
death in the face with the utmost composure, and 
gave the most satisfactory evidence to all who wit- 
nessed her last hours and death, that she was in- 
deed what she so long professed to be, a Christian, 
and gave testimony to the reality of religion. Of 
unblemished and unsuspected Christian character, 
yet she expressed her sense of great personal un- 
worthiness, and her only hope and reliance in 
death to be the infinite worthiness and righteous- 
ness of Christ. ‘* Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord,” &c. W. J. G. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO.—The Synod of Buf- 
falo will hold its annual meeting in the Presbyte- 
rian church in Vienna, Ontario county, New York, 
on the third Wednesday (20th) of August, at two 
o’clock, P.M. Joun C, Lorn, Stated Clerk. 


ELEVENTH CHURCH.—The Rev. Dr. John 
C. Backus of Baltimore, Maryland, will preach in 
the Eleventh Presbyterian church, Vine street above 
Twelfth, Philadelphia, (Rev. Mr. Miller’s,) to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) 3d inst. in the morning at half-past 
ten o’clock, and in the evening at eight o’clock. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
—Class of 1847.—The Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Class of 1847, are requested to commu- 
cate to the Registrar of the Class their present and 
intended location, and also information of others of 
the Class, that the Register may be complete. Ad- 
dress Princeton, New Jersey, — 

Rosert G. 


CENTRAL CHURCH.—The Rev. Dr. Board- 
man will preach in the Central Presbyterian church, 
corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, 
at half-past ten o’clock, to-morrow (Sabbath) morn- 
ing, 3d inst., and the Rev. Dr. C. UC. Jones at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


- 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — The undersigned, 
stated supply of the Presbyterian church at Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, respectfully acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the following sums from sundry benevolent 
persons, contributed towards completing the church 
edifice in that place, viz:—In St. Louis, Missouri, 
$205; in Louisville, Kentucky, $80.50; in Albany, 
New York, $60; in New York city, $643; in Phila- 
delphia, $221, besides a Bible and Hymn books for 
the pulpit, and also a chandelier and lamps, to be 
furnished when the church is completed. 
J. Franxurm Forp. 


WO SCARCE AND VALUABLE WORKS FOR 
SALE AT LOW PRICES.—A set of the Bib- 
lica] Repertory, from its commencement in 1825 to 
the year 1844 inclusive, comprising 20 volumes, 
all of them (except three) bound in half-sheep. 


_ Each volume is perfect, except that forthe year 


1836, in which the April Number is wanting. 
Price $30. 

Also a copy of Rees’ Cyclopedia, in 47 volumes 
quarto, with all the maps and plates, and war- 
ranted complete in every respect. It is full bound 
in Russia, and is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, being nearly equal to new. Price $100. 

Any person wanting either or both of the above 
works would do well to make early application, as 
the opportunity of purchasing them at the low 
prices herein offered will extend only to a limited 

eriod. WILLIAM S. MARTIEN. 
ublisher and Bookseller, No. 144 Chestnat street, 

Ist a above Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

aug 2—3t 


EACHER WANTED.—A gentleman, either sin- 
gle or married, well qualified by education and 
experience, to teach the Classics and the various 
branches of a High School, will hear of a good situ- 
ation by addressing a letter to D. McIntire, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. References as to moral character 
and scholarship must be unexceptionable. Write 


| immediately. Services required on September Ist. 
aug 2—3t* 


at the time of his death had been for many years a_ 


-be very usefully and profitabl 


Cage STREET FEMALE SEMINARY 
—625 CHESTNUT STREET, Between Scuvyi- 
KILL 81xTH AND SEVENTH, 
ciate Principals—Mary L. Bonnzy, Hararerre 
A. Dittaye.—This School will be re-opened Mop- 
day, September 1. The course of study includes 
al] branches constituting a thorough Scientific and 
Literary education. Number of Boarders limited 
to twenty. . 

Rererences.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, Philadelphia. Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Sarah L. Willard, Troy, New York. 
Prof, S. W. Taylor, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore, Maryland. Rev. 
E. Lathrop, New York city. Dr. Thomas Fuller, 

on. R. W. Barnwell, Beaufort, South Carolina. 
Rev. Fhomas Rambaut, Savannah, Georgia. Rev. 
7 Malcom, D.D., Rev. George Kempton, John 
ames Devereux, Esq., Philadelphia. Rev. N. S. 
Beman, D. \& Troy, New York. 8. B. Wool- 
worth, Esq., Homer, New York. Robert A. Exell, 
Esq., Hon. D. A. Turner, Warrenton, North Caro- 
lina. Rev. J. Newto Brown, Rev. R. Bab- 


LIVING AGE, No. 377.—Paice 12) 
cents.——Contents.—1. Liberia and the Russian 
Penal Settlements—Chambers’ Papers for the Peo- 
le. 2. My Wedding Week—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
. Liberia—Chambers’ Journal. 4. Foreign Copy- 
right—Spectator. 5. My Novel; or Varieties im 
English ife—Black woods Magazine. 6. Memoirs 
of Edward Coppleston, Bishop of Liandaff—Ex- 
aminer. 7. Mr. Thackeray’s Fourth Lecture— 
Times. 8. German Cities and German Citizenship— 
Westminster Review. 9. The Baroness Paffz— 
Chambers’ Journal. With Poetry and Short Articles. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year by 
E. LITTELL & Co., Boston, 
And sold by GETZ & BUCK, 
No. 4 Hart’s Building, Philadelphia. 


aug 2—It 


OOKS SUITABLE FOR SUMMER READ- 
_ ING.—Passages in the Life of Mre. Margaret 
Maitland of Sunnyside, written by herself. 
— a Problem, by the author of Alton Locke, 
mo. 
Trenton Falls, by N. P. Willis, 18mo. 
Romance Dust, by Dr. Mayo. 
Sherburne’s Life of Paul Jones, 8vo. 
My Second Love, by Mrs. Martell. 
A Place in thy Memory, by Mrs. De Kroft. 
Scenes in Our Parish, 12mo. 
Nathalie, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Para, or Adventure up the Amazon, by Warren. 
Beecher on the Wrongs of Woman. 
Eastbury, a Tale, by Migs Drury. 
Cuba and the Cubans, 12mo. 
~ big Queens of Scotland, by Miss Strickland, 
Oo 
Greely’s Hints to Reformers. 
May You Like it, by Rev. C. B. Tayler. 
Wide, Wide World, by Elizabeth Wetherell, 2 
vols. 12mo. 
With all the new Books for sale at the lowest 
prices by HENDERSON & CO., 
Late GEORGE 8. APPLETON, 
Seventh and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 
aug 2—2t 


HE PRELATICO-EPISCOPAL CONTROVERSY 
—ROMISH, TRACTARIAN, AND HIGH AND 
LOW-CHURCH.—Prospectus for the Publication of 
of a Treatise on Ministerial Parity and Prelacy for 
the People. In Three Parts: Part I. On the Rule 
of Faith; Part II. Ministerial Parity *‘ Tested by 
Scripture ;?? Part III. Ministerial Parity, versus Pre- 
lacy; the whole involving the Facts and Evidences, 
derived from ** Holy Scripture and Ancient Au- 
thors,’ (by a comparison of the above-named Sys- 
tems,) of the Romanism of the System, so called, 
of Evangelical Low-Churchism. 
‘¢ Between this and Supper, I will tell you 
Strange things from 
** The battle of the Reformation is again to be 
fought.”»—Rev. William Meade, Bishop of Virginia, 
and President of the Evangelical Knowledge Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


By the Rev. R. C. Surmeatrt, V.D.M., late Rector 
of St. Jude’s Church, New York city, and for seven- 
teen years a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Terms.—This work will contain about 600 pages, 
large octavo, in fair type and on good paper, bound 
in substantial cloth, and will be delivered to sub- 
scribers at $2 per copy. 

It is the design of the Treatise, for which I now 
solicit the patronage of all who are unfettered by 
prejudice, to furnish the facts and evidences as de- 
rived from ** Holy Scripture and ancient authors,’ 
of the Romanism of Prelacy under that particular 
form of its development—tue Romanism or Low- 
CHURCHISM! It is therein insisted, that the Low- 


church phase of the prelatical scheme is the only 
prop which supports the entire fabric. Take away 
that, and the whole superstructure at once falls to 
the ground. In other words, I wish to be under- 
stood to affirm, that were it not for Low-churchism, 
the theory of Protestant Episcopacy, both Anglican 
and American, would soon be numbered among the 
things that were. As collateral evidence of this, I 
beg to refer to the testimony, in his letter to Bishop 
Mclivaine, of the Rev. B. P. Aydelott, D. D., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for many years Rector of the largest 
Episcopal Church in that city, and one of the most 
distinguished of the clergy of the Protestant Epis- 
copa) Church. R. C. SHIMEALL. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From the Rev. W. W. Puiturps, D.D., Pastor of 
ow rom Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue, New 

ork. 

The work of Mr. Shimeall on Episcopacy has 
been prepared with much labour, and evinces both 
learning and research. It is designed to counter- 
act, in the present day, the strong tendency in the 
human mind—to substitute for Christ—as grounds 
of hope and confidence towards God, the enjoy- 
ment of ecclesiastical relations and church privi- 
leges, and the observance of religious forms and 
ceremonies, and at the same time to give the 
fundamental doctrine of justification by faith its 
appropriate and prominent place in our Christian 
system. Notwithstanding the prejudice which ex- 
ists in the minds of some against every thing in 
the form of religious controversy, and against all 
persons who engage in it, we trust that those who 
feel interested in this important subject, will not 
object to a full, fair, and candid discussion of it. 
The command to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints is still binding. If the 
statements of Mr. Shimeall are correct and agree- 
able to truth, they should be received as such; if 
they are not, let them be refuted and proved to 
be false. I regard them as worthy of the impar- 
tial perusal and prayerful consideration of all 

ho receive the word of God as the only rule 
of religious faith and practice. 

W. W. PHILLIPS. 

From the Rev. G. Spring, D. D., Pastor of the Brick 

Presbyterian Church. 

I have not been able to give that attention to the 
work of the Rev. Mr. Shimeall which justifies me 
in expressing that approbation of the entire argu- 
ment, which I cheerfully express in relation to the 
portions which I have carefully perused. The au- 
thor has spared no pains to render his volume a 
standard work on the Episcopal controversy. The 
whole work is elaborate, and parts of it present the 
subject in a light somewhat novel, and certainly 
reasonable. It is well worthy of publication and 
patronage. GARDINER SPRING. 

Brick Church Chapel, June 2, 1851. 

From the Rev. J. M. Kress, D.D., Pastor of the 

Rutgers Street Presbyterian Church. 

I have read the entire manuscript of Mr. Shime- 
all’s work, entitled the ‘‘Romanism of Low- 
churchism.”? It exhibits great labour and re- 
search; and the Table of Contents, and the In- 
dexes of Texts and Subjects, will show with what 
minuteness the whole question of Prelacy has been 
examined. Theclear method, the fullness of inves- 
tigation, the array of authorities, the application of 
facts, and the force of the argument, render this 
work a Thesaurus. To my mind it is a complete 
exposure of the Prelatical doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession, and of the worthlessness of its claim 
even on its own principles. I hope the work will 
be published. JOHN M. KREBS. 

January 27, 1851. 

From the Rev. Greorce B. Cueever, D.D., Pastor 
of the Church of the Puritans, Union Square, 
New York. | 
I have examined the manuscript work of the 

Rev. Mr. Shimeall, concerning the pretensions of 

Episcopacy, and have admired the thoroughness 

and research of the discussion. I wish very much 

that it may be printed. It clearly exposes the ar- 
rogant assumptions, and errors long defended, of 
the prelatical system, as also the bigotry and un- 
righteousness of spirit involved in them, and mani- 
fested in their support; and at the same time it de- 
velopes great principles, and sets forth important 
truth. I hope it will be given to the public. 

GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 

New York, May 14, 1851. ‘ 

From the Rev. I. 8S. Spencer, D.D., Pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Long Is- 
land 


I have examined, with some carefulness, the 
manuscript copy of the Rev. Mr. Shimeall’s ** Trea- 
tise on Episcopacy.”? The Treatise manifeste much 
research,@ respectable scholarship, and an inde- 
pendent mind. Not having leisure to peruse the 
whole of it, I am unprepared to express any opiniun 
on all the particular points of which it treats; but 
so far as I have read it, I believe its doctrines and 
its argumentations to be just. The subject itself is 
of much moment, and I think the publication timely. 

ICHABOD 8S. SPENCER. 

Brooklyn, May 20, 1851. 

From the Rev. N. I. Mansexivus, D.D., Pastor of 
the Reformed Dutch Church in Bleeker Streat, N.Y. 

The arguments employed are clear and conclu- 
sive; the illustrations apt and definite;, and the 
inferences natural and decisive. And the work 
itself, in the estimation of the undesigned, might 
adopted as a text 
book in all our Anti-Prelatical Theological Semi- 
naries. I hope its circulation may be commensu- 
rate with its merits. N. I. MARSELUS. 

New York, July 9, 1851. 

From the Rev. 8. H. Cox, D. D., Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Long Island. 

The MSS. of the forthcoming work of the Rev. 
R. C. Shimeall I have seen, and read, though with- 
out time for a full perusal, several of them, with a 
view of the scope and intendment of the entire 
treatise; and, as such, I think it evinces great re- 
search and assiduity, with some experimental means 
for seventeen years of knowing the system, which 
few of the unfettered and Protestant ministers of 
Christ could possess. The theme is important in 
a high degree, since the unchanging and exclusive 
assumptions of prelacy are only one of the verita- 
ble schisms organic, that are also signs of anti- 
Christ. Much as I respect, on other accounts 
alone, some, or even many of this affinity, on this 
and the other side of the Atlantic, and much as I 
regret to differ from them, in appearance or reality 
as scholars and as gentlemen, as neighbours a 
as friends, I intend to go to the judgment-seat of 
Christ, testifying against the sectarian enormities, 
too long concealed, and too much passively en- 
dured, that belong to their sectarian pile, ‘‘ from 
turret to foundation-stone;’? since the individual 
who ‘‘loveth or maketh a lie’? in the Church of God 
is not the one whom I desire to imitate at all. 


See Rev. xxi. 27; xxii. 15. 
: SAMUEL H. COX. 
Brooklyn, N. Ws May 5, 1851. aug 2—3t 
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IS MY ‘NHIGHBOURT 
Thy'neighbourt [t ie:he whom thou 
Hast power to gid bless; 
Whose aching head or burning brow 
Thy. soothing band may press. 

Thy @eighbour?s 'Tis the fainting poor 

_White'eye, with want is dim, 

Whom: bdnger sends from door to door— 
thou-and succour him. 
‘Thy neighbour? ’Tis that weary man 
“Whose years are at their brim, | 
-Bent low with sickness, care, and pain— 
thou and comfort him. 

Thy neighbour? ’Tis the heart 

Of every earthly gem; 
Widow and orphan, helpless left— 
‘Go thou and shelter them. 
‘Thy neighbour? “Yonder toiling slave, 
* Fettered in thought and limb, 
Whose hopes are all beyond the grave ;— 
Go thouand ransom him. 
‘Whene’er thou meet’st a human form 
Less favoured than thine own, 
‘Remember, ’tis thy neighbour worm, 
Thy brother, or thy son. 


FLYING SHIP. 

The New York Tribune publishes a 
full account of the new serial ship Uni- 
ted States, now on the stocks at Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, and nearly ready for 
launching in the air. We make the 
following extract: 

‘The car is 64 feet in length, very 
sharp at either end, width 6 feet, height 
6 feet 4 inches, the whole composed of 
‘a strong, light wooden frame covered 
with canvass, with doors and glass win- 
dows.. The boilers are of copper, on 
the tubular plan, and occupy & space 
equal to : cabo feet; the en ae are 
ve rfect, being composed of gun 
and cast they are of 12 
‘horse power, and are to work 20 inch 
stroke 66 times per minute, which will 
-give 400 revolutions of the floats, which 
‘are placed in a substantial framework 
on the top of the car. There is suffi- 
cient room for 25 passengers, with fuel 
for 4 hours. The float is 260 feet in 
length, of a cigar-like shape, 24 feet in 
diameter in the centre, and has a gas 
capacity equal to 95,000 cubic feet, 
which gives a lifting power equal to 
6500 pounds. The entire weight of 
the car, float and fixtures, is but about 
4000 pounds, leaving 2500 pounds sur- 
‘plus. It is designed to run about 200 

eet above the surface of the earth, at 
a rate of speed varying from 25 to 50 
miles per hour. The engines are a 
curiosity, their weight being 181 pounds, 
and so perfect are they, that by the 
force of his lungs, Mr. Robjohn caused 
both pistons to work a full revolution, 
carrying a driving wheel of five feet 
diameter. The rudder is worthy of. 
minute examination, and by it it is de- 
signed to run up or down, or in any 
required direction. The car is sus- 
pended by cords to the float, and when 
the whole is inflated and suspended in 
mid-air under the estimated velocity, 
it will be'a rare sight. The reality of 
such a scheme can hardly be compre- 
hended until one examines the admir- 
able machinery, and actually sits down 
in the car, when its feasibility seems to 
be probable. The ship thus far has 
cost the inventor about $5500, and he 
now requires only a few hundred more 
to perfect and set afloat his air ship. 
It is designed to drive this vessel by 
steam, and to obviate the necessity of 
fuel, Mr. Robjohn says he has dis- 
covered a plan for decomposing water, 
igniting the gases, which again become 
water, which is converted into steam 
by the combustion, and this steam 1s 
again condensed and returned for de- 
composition, thus securing entire immu- 
nity from waste, and a uniform weight 
during the longest voyages. The pre- 
sent arrangement of the engines are, 
however, on the usual reciprocity plan, 
driven by steam generated from cokg 
and spirits of wine.” 


- — 


RAILROAD SAFETY CARS. 


The most careful arrangements and 
stringent rules fail to insure against 
railroad casualties, as there are some 
things, such as the spread or fracture 
of rails, which it is next to impossible 
to foresee or prevent—it therefore be- 


comes the imperative duty of parties 


concerned to guard against the results 
of accidents through any means which 
may present themselves. The following 
article was published about a year 
since, with the resulting good, that iron 
cars have been projected, and will 
shortly be constructed, which, in the 
opinion of competent judges, will ren- 
der the lives at least of passengers 
safe, in case of almost any accident; 
aside from suggestions relative to iron 
cars, it contains hints which may be of 
service. 


“Whenever trains in motion have 
run off the track, or met with obstruc- 
tions, resulting in injury to passengers, 


it is well known that in almost all cases 


those in the forward cars have been the 
sufferers. Cases have occurred where 
an engine has been nearly smashed to 
pieces at the head of a long train, and 
persons in the last car were under the 
supposition that they had been merely 
stopped at some way station, so slight 
to them was the concussion. *In the 
accident at Princeton about a year 
since, two cars immediately before that 
in which was the writer, were complete- 
ly locked, dove-tailed’ together, their 
entire length, causing death to two, and 
severe injury to many passengers, and 

et in this third car no person was even 

ruised. Old travellers generally se- 
lect the rear of a train from an opin- 
ion of its greater safety, and it seems 
to the writer a little singular, with the 
light of experience so long before them, 
that railroad managers have not taken 
more. effectual means to guard against 


the force of concussions. | 
In the hope that ‘some inventors an 


others interested may take some action 


in the matter, the writer presents for 
public investigation the following sug- 
gestions : 
Fest. That not only.the front and 
rear of each car be provided with more 
effectual fenders than those now in use 
at present,-but that there be run be- 
tween the baggage and second class 
car a fender car, expressly constructed 
for the purpose, and composed of masses 
of..springs, or of properly combined 
materials united to en the force of 
collisions. For a sufficient inducement 
the inventive genius of the country 


would produce the thing desired; and 


in -view of accidents where companies 
would be held liable, métives of econo- 
my, if not humanity, should prompt 


the offer of such inducement. 


“Second. That. the platform and 


frame-work-of cars’ be. constructed of; 


tron. Oars thus constructed, if pro- 
perly padded and cushioned interiorly, 
would save the posomonere from bruises 
in cases of collision. They would also 
be protected at the top and sides by 
this frame-work, which would give to 
outer force or pressure, instead of break- 
ing up into dangerous splinters; and 
under foot by a flooring which would 


‘et through neither snake-heads, bro- 
| ken rails, w 


nor axletrees. 
Third. It is the custom to pass the 
Safety Cord (a rope intended to give 
the engineer notice when any-thing is 
wrong in his train behind him,) over 
the roof of the cars instead of under 
and within the reach of the passengers; 
in case of breaking of an axietree, im- 
mediate notice ought to be given. 


When it is considered that there are | 


usually but two brakemen to half a 
dozen cars, and they may be thrown 
off or not be at the right spot at the 
right moment, this seems to be a great 
oversight. 

Fourth. A system of signals through 
the motion of the arms or waving of a 
handkerchief or lanterns should be 

enerally adopted and universally pub- 
ished, so that individuals not connect- 
ed with railroads may understandingly 


gonvey to those conducting a train in. 
rapid motion, information of any dan- 


ger which may await them. 


POST OFFICES in CALIFORNIA. 


4 


As it may furnish acceptable infor- | 


mation to those of our readers who have 
friends or relatives in California, we 


ive me her who,-in the days of unsul- 

ed innocence, waited on our ministry 
to be told of the way to heaven, and 
warned from that hell, and whose un- 
blushing forehead we now shrink to see 
as-she prowls through the streets for 
her prey. Give me back the life of 
this youth who died the drunkard’s 
death—and dread his doom—and who 
now, while his mother by the body 
rocks on her chair in speechless agony, 
lies laid out in a chamber where we 
dare not speak of comfort, but we are 
left to weep with those that weep, 
‘dumb, opening not the mouth.’ Re- 
lieve us of the fears that lie heavy on 
‘our hearts for the character and souls 
of some who hold parley with the devil 
by this forbidden tree, and are floating 
on the edge of that great Gulf Stream 
which sweeps its victims onward to 
meet most woful ruin.”’ : 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Tue Sonxen Fricate “Hussar.” — 
Some eighty years since this frigate, in 
passing through Hurl Gate, laden with sup- 
plies for the troops of his most obstinate 
Majesty George III., struck upon the dan- 
gerous rock, known as the “ Pot,” spring- 
ing so bad a leak as to make it necessary 
to run her ashore, which was attempted at 
Stony Point, and a cable made fast to a 


' large tree for the purpose of warping her 


in. Such, however, was the rapidity with 
which she filled, that before the arrange- 
ments were completed she sunk in deep 
water, and a large number of her crew (in- 
cluding several ironed prisoners) were 
drowned. It was supposed that a large 
sum in gold was in her hold, besides im- 
mense quantities of arms and other muni- 
tions of war. Several unsuccessful at- 
tempts have been made, by means of div- 
ing bells and other machinery, to raise her. 
We learn by the Westchester Gazette that 
Messrs. Howe & Pratt, who, in company 


insert below a list of the Post Offices in | nave heen: 


gaged in clearing away the rubbish by 


that State, with the counties in which | which the wreck is encumbered, are now 


they are situated, and the names of the 
Postmasters. 


Post Offices. Counties. 
. -. lano . . Rufus Brackett. 
Bidwell’s Bar. . Butte . Edmund Shepherd 
Centreville .. Nevada C. D. Cleavel 
Culloma .. . El Dorado 8. 8. Brooks 
Double Springs . Calaveras . . Daniel F. Shall 
Empire... . Tuolumne. Edward Conway. 
Fremont ... Yolo. ... H. A. Weeks. 
Graysonville . . Tuolumne. J. W. Van Benchoten. 
Green Springs C. Parks. 
Horr’s Ranch. . Tuolumne. B. D. Horr. 
> » Butte, .. Lyman Bristol 
Jackson .. . Calaveras Henry R. Mann 
Junction .. . Contra Costa J. 8. Beener 
Knight’s ae San Joaquin Lewis Dent 
Livermore’s ntra Robt. Livermore. 
Los Angelos .. Los Angelos Henry Eno. 
Louisville .. . Dorado Geo, G. Blodgett. 
- « Mariposa If. B. Edwards. 
Martinez .. . Contra Costa Oliver C. Coffin. 
Marysville. . . Yuba . Jas. Cushing. 
Mokelumne Hill. Calaveras Jas. B. McKinney 
Monterey . Monterey A. Randall. 
Mountain Inn Tuolumne Josiah Williams. 
Napa... Napa M. H. N. Kendig. 
Nevada . Nevada . A. M. Blanton. 
pring olumne Drury Shoemaker. 
Placerville. . . El Dorado Thos. C. Nugent. 
Rough and Ready Nevada . Marcus Nutting. 
ento .. Sacramento R. A. Edes. 
San Francisco . San Francisco Jacob B. Moore. 
San Joaquin .. San Joaquin Rich. M. Harmer. 
SanJose ... ta J. D. Hoppe. 
San Jose Mission ° » J.J. Vallejo. 
SanJuan ... Monterey Edward Smith. 
San Diego... Diego Richard Rust. 
San LuisRey. . Los Angelse 
San Luis 0 - San Luis Obispo Sam. A. Pollard. 
Santa Clara .. ta Clara Fletcher Cooper. 
Santa Cruz ..  Branciforte Alex. McClean. 
Santa Barbara . SantaBarbara Henry Carnes. 
Stockton .. . San Joaquin Jona. Tittle. 
Sonora ... . Tuolumne Rich. F. Sullivan. 
Sonoma... . Sonoma L. W. 
Robt. W. Crenshaw. 
Tuolumne City . Tuolumne Paxson McDowell. 
Trinic t L. B. Gilkey. 
Vallejo . .. . Sonoma Lyman Leslie. 
Vernon. . . . Sutter .. Grand. C. Addison. 
Wood’s Diggings. Tuolumne. Robert Turner 
+ . H. Fairchild. 


NEW HABITS OF BIRDS. 

We find the following interesting no- 
tice of the habits of birds this season in 
the Family Visitor. It is from the 
pen of Professor Kirkland: 


“Unusual flights of Wild Pigeons 
have been observed along the south 
shore of the lake during the present 
summer. Great numbers have been 
killed in various ways, and as they have 
been mostly young and fat, they have 
become a popular article of food among 
epicures, Since our cherries com- 
menced ripening, these birds have re- 
sorted to our orchards and show a most 
voracious propensity to devour the 
fruits. So eager are they that the 
discharge of a gun will hardly frighten 
them from the premises. We recollect 
to have occasionally seen them forty 
years since in an orchard of. White 
Mulberry in the State of Connecticut, 
at the time the berries were ripe, but 
we never before were aware of the ex- 
tent of their frugivorous propensities. 
The structure of the telegraph lines in 
our vicinity is daily endangered by the 
weight of these birds settling upon the 
wires. 

The Yellow Bird, or American Gold- 
finch, (Fringilla,) is becoming a serious 
nuisance. In former years it directed 
its devastations to our vegetable oyster 
seed, and occasionally to the heads of 
wheat at the time the berry was passing 
out of the milk. This summer it has 
turned its efforts in another direction. 
Flocks of a hundred or more attacked 
our strawberries at the period the fruit 
was ripening, and most of the largest 
fruits were injured by punctures from 
the bills of the depredators. From the 
strawberries they next transferred their 
operations to our cherries, which they 
frequently impaired in a similar man- 
ner. At the same time they have en- 
tirely neglected the vegetable oyster 
seed, which has ripened in safety.”’ 


A Picture of Drunkenness. 


We make the following touching ex- 
tracts from ‘“‘A Plea for Drunkards, 
and against Drunkenness,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Guthrie. 


‘Give that mother back her son, 
as he was on the day when he re- 
turned from his father’s grave, and in 
all the affection of his uncorrupted boy- 
hood, walked to the house of God with 
a weeping mother leaning on his arm. 
Give that grieved man back his brother, 
as innocent and happy as in those days 
when the boys, twined in each other’s 
arms, returned from school, bent over 
the same Bible, slept in the same bed, 
and never thought the day would come 
when brother should blush for brother. 
Give this weeping wife, who sits before 
us wringing her hands in agony, the 
tears dripping through her jewelled 
fingers, and the lines of sorrow prema- 
turely drawn on her beautiful brow— 
give her back the man she loved, such 
as he was when her young heart was 
won, when they stood side by side on 
the nuptial day, and, receiving her from 
a fond father’s hands, he promised his 
love to one whose heart he has broken, 
and whose once graceful form now 
bends with sorrow to the ground. Give 
me back as a man the friends of my 
youthful days, whose wrecks now hie 
thick on this wreck-strewn shore. Give 
me back as a minister, the brethren 
whom I have seen dragged from the 

ulpit which they adorned, and driven 
48S the sweet manses where we have 
closed in the happy evening with praise 
and prayer, to stand pale and haggard 
at a public bar. Give me back, as a 
pastor, the lambs which I have lost— 


in a fair way to realize the reward of their 
labours. Large quantities of guns, ammu- 
nition, &c., have already been secured, and 
they are now in close proximity to the 
gold—if any is there, of which, however, 
they admit no question. | 


Farrmount Water-works, PHILADEL- 
poia.— The Philadelphia Ledger says the 
new reservoir of the Fairmount Water- 
works is fast approaching completion. At 
present, an altitude of 14 feet has been 
gained in the embankments, which are to 
be 19 feet high, capable of containing 15 
feet of water, or about 18,000,000 ale gal- 
lons. ‘The distance from the works is 
nearly 4000 feet, and the main to be used 
is 30 inches in diameter. ‘The reservoir, 
when completed, will be 15 feet higher 
than Fairmount, and will make the total 
capacity of the several basins 40,500,000 
ale gallons of water, when full. At Fair- 
mount, a stand pipe of cast-iron, 40 feet 
high and 4 feet in diameter, will be erected, 


| into which the water will be pumped by 


the present machinery, and will flow over 
to the new reservoir by its own gravity. 
The greatest quantity of water ever pumped 
in one day was 8,250,000 ale gallons, dur- 
ing the month of June. The average daily 
supply for the year, thus far, was as fol- 
lows: January, 4,079,563 gallons; Febru- 
ary, 4,873,664; March, 4,285,122; April, 
5,581,308; May, 6,080,178; June, 7,486,- 
624. | 

Printinc Metat.—Mr. Thomas 
Skinner, the inventor of the new process 
of etching upon steel, ivory, &c., now so 
much in vogue for the decoration of cutlery, 
has made a new and scarcely less important 
discovery, which bids fair to prove incalcu- 
lable to a leading branch of the Sheffield 
trade—the manufacture in silver, Britannia 
metal, and other materials of that descrip- 
tion. Mr. Skinner has prepared for the 
Great Exhibition a specimen of the new 
art, which he describes as “a fac simile of 
chasing and engraving on metal by means 
of printing;”’ and it is stated that “ the ex- 
treme cheapness of this process renders it 
very suitable for general application to all 
metals. 
istence. ‘The specimen in question is an 
electro-plated waiter, got up simply with 
the view of illustrating the new principle. 
The centre is a gee simile of an engraved 
metallic plate, from which any required 
numbers of copies may be taken without 
again resorting to the graver, and the,origi- 
nal plate may be finally made into a perfect 
article. ‘The inventor, without absolutely 
letting us into his secret, explained suffi- 
ciently to show the practicability and sim- 
plicity of the invention, independently of 
the specimen exhibited. Its practical value 
is indicated by the fact, that the cost of the 
process will be reduced about nine-tenths, 
irrespective of future improvements, one of 
which will probably be the substitution of 
lithography or something equally cheap in 


place of the more expensive process of en- 


graving. One valuable property in the ar- 
rangement is that, like the process of print- 
ing earthenware, the transfer can be made 
to spherical bodies on any smooth surface 


as well as to planes, and to objects of any | 


size not less than the design itself. 


Co.t’s Pistor. aN INVENTION.— 
The European Times has just made the 
following discovery, of which the British 
army ought to have availed itself before: 
There is now in the United Service Mu- 
seum a pistol, supposed to be 200 years 
old, which, with the exception of the lock, 
is constructed upon the same principle as 
the weapons exhibited by Mr. Colt, as will 
be perceived by the following description, 
extracted from the valuable catalogue of the 


This is the only specimen in ex-- 


Institution, published in 1845:—* 1160, A 


snaphaunce self-loading petronel, probably 
of the time of Charles I. The contrivance 
consists of a revolving cylinder, containing 
seven chambers with touch holes; the ac- 
tion of lifting the cock causes the cylinder 
to revolve, and a fresh chamber is brought 
into connection with the barrel. Six of the 
seven chambers are always exposed to view, 
and the charges are put in without the need 
of a ramrod.” 


InveNTIONS.—It is said that a young 
artisan of Cincinnati, has succeeded in the 
art of japanning free-stone slabs with an 
enamel of a kind of glass, which will resist 
the action of all common acids, thereby 
making the stone to represent perfectly the 
finest Egyptian marble, and that at a very 
trifling cost. Slabs for counters, &c., can 
be furnished by the inventor at about the 
price of common wood. 

The Worcester Spy states that a machine 
has been invented in Leicester for measuring 
and folding cloth of every description at one 
operation, at the rate of eighty yardsa minute, 
in yard folds. It is simple in construction, 
and does the work in a neat and perfect 
manner. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE ArT. 
—Mr. Talbot, who is well known for his 
improvement in the Photographic Art, has 
just announced another, which enables him 
to obtain images of objects moving with a 
certain velocity, a thing found impossible 
heretofore. One of his experiments is 
thus described:—“A paper covered with 
printed letters was pasted upon a disc, so 
arranged that a rapid rotary motion was 
capable of being imparted to it. A camera 
obscura, in which was placed a plate of 
extreme sensibility, prepared by the pecu- 
liar method of M. Talbot, was so disposed 
as to receive the image of the disc in mo- 
tion. Near the disc itself was placed a 
powerful electrical battery. The room was 
darkened by closing all the shutters. ‘The 
disc is made to rotate as rapidly as possi- 
ble, then the camera obscura is opened, 
and immediately, by means of the electri- 
cal battery, an instantaneous vivid flash of 


light is thrown upon the disc. The plate 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


is then withdrawn from the camera 0b- 


scura, and proves to haye been impressed 
with the image of the letters on the disc, in 


‘a perfectly distinct and faultless manner, 
absolutely as if the disc had not been in mo- | 


tion at all.” M. Talbot’s experiment over- 
comes the double difficulty presented by 
the instantaneous flash of light producing 
the image, and the velocity of the rotary 
movement of the disc. 


Tue Partition TumMBLER.—A new 
drinking glass has been introduced in Eng- 
land, which is used for effervescing draughts. 
By the ordinary method, the gas generated 
is so rapidly disengaged as to cause fre- 
quently a considerable waste. The parti- 
tion tumbler obviates this difficulty. In one 
compartment is placed the acid, and in the 
other the carbonated alkali, which are then 
separately dissolved. On raising the tum- 
bler to the mouth, the two mixtures meet 
over the petition, which is lower than the 
edge of the glass, and effervescence imme- 
diately ensues. ‘This can be suspended at 
will by placing the tumbler upright, so that 
the whole or part of the draught can be taken 
as required, | 


Artiriciran Torpaz.—M. Daubree has 
communicated to the Paris Academy of 


‘Sciences, the results of some researches on - 


the artificial formation of Topaz. Pure 
alumina, previously calcined by a bright red 
heat, is submitted to the action of a current 
of fluorine of silicon. After two exposures 
of this kind, the alumina increased in 
weight70 per cent. The product contained 
fluorine, and what was more, this fluorine 
is in such a state of combination as not to 


‘be acted upon by boiling concentrated sul- 


phuric acid. By this charaéteristic alone, 
the substance produced offers a great re- 
semblance to topaz, the four constituent 
elements of which it also contains. A quan- 
titative analysis indicated its very near ap- 
proach to, if not identity with, topaz. Its 
identity, which is 3.47, is the same as that 
of natural topaz. 


Tue DesceNDANTsS OF THE EMPRESS 
announcement of the 
death of the Duchess of Leuchtenberg 
recalls to memory the singular fact, that 
while nearly all the descendants occupy 
high stations, the only one of the Bonaparte 
family who is in power is also a descen- 
dant of Josephine. Louis Napoleon, the 
French President, is the son of Louis Bona- 
parte and Hortense Beauharnais, Jose- 
phine’s daughter. The deceased Duchess 
was wife of Eugene Beauharnais, Jose- 
phine’s only son, and was the mother of 
the present queen of Sweden, the duchess of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen, the former Em- 
press of Brazil, widow of Don Pedro, the 
late King-Consort of Portugal, and a son- 
in-law of the Emperor Nicholas. The star 
of fortune appears to shine on the fortunes 
of the divorced Empress. ‘The descendants 
of the West Indian Creole are sitting on 
thrones in Europe, while he who discarded 
her for a higher ambition, to perpetuate his 
power and dynasty, has one degenerate 
representative, who escapes from obscurity, 
and he has the blood of Josephine. This 
makes a curious chapter in history. 


SKELETON oF A G1ant.—Recently a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
city of Rheims, in making an excavation 
for some purpose, discovered a human skel- 
eton, well preserved, which was four metres 
(thirteen feet) in height. 


Cast Iron Houses 1n Cuina.—The 
Glasgow Engineers’ Magazine states that 
Mr. Gutzlaff mentioned in one of his letters, 
in 1843, that the art of constructing build- 
ings of cast iron has been known in China 
for centuries. He found a pagoda com- 
posed entirely of cast iron; it was covered 
with bas reliefs and inscriptions which, from 
their forms, character, and dates, showed 
they were as old as the dynasty of 'T'ang— 
as far back as from the 5th to the 10th cen- 
tury of the Christian era. ‘The pagoda was 


of an octagonal pyramid shape, 40 feet high, | 


8 feet diameter at the base. It had seven 
stories, and was adorned with many curious 
pictures. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE UseErut ArTs.— 
Venitian blinds of cast iron have been in- 
troduced in London, according to the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. A Mr. Burt, of that 
city, makes laths of iron or metal, embossed, 
corrugated, or simply curved, perforated, and 
painted or japanned, according to taste. He 
also claims an arrangement for raising and 
lowering such blinds, and preserving the pa- 
rallelism of the laths, without the multipli- 
city of cords generally employed. Some 
of our mechanics may receive a useful hint 
from the statement of this fact. We see by 
the Scientific American, that Mr. L. A. 
Gouch of Harlem has invented and is now 
applying a new improvement in architecture. 
This is ornamental cast iron plates put on 
the front of a house, like veneering on cabi- 
net work. ‘The castings are made in the 
plates, and put on by a permanent elastic 
cement, which allows for the expansion and 
contraction of the metal, The plates can 
be sand-grained after they are put on, and a 
house can, at but little extra expense, be or- 
namented by this improvement, with ail the 
embellishments of the richest scroll and 
frieze mouldings, to rival the most ornate 
sculpturings of the Grecian or Italian 
schools. 


Discovery oF A New Metart.— Dr. 
Bergemann, in making some experiments 
with the Woehlerite and Enkolite, from the 
zirkon-syenite, of Brevig, in Norway, has 
separated a substance which, both in its 
oxidized state, as well as in its compounds, 
differs from all the kmwn simple bodies. 
He has decided that ii is a metallic sub- 
stance, and has given # the name of dona- 
rium, after the Teutmic god Donar, the 
Northern Thor. 


A Great Invention.—The Albany Argus 
describes a newly-inventd machine for planin 
wood which is now in opeation in that city. It 
says:—A satisfactory ide: of the invention can 
only be formed by seeing it at work. Though 
simple in its constructios, and easily compre- 
hended at a glance, it isdifficult to convey a 
clear understanding of the modus operandi on 
paper. It will be sufficien, perhaps, to say, that 
nothing heretofore inventel approaches it, either 
in respect to the speed wth which it does its 
work, or the accuracy o' surface and finish 
which it gives to every hing and any. thing 
which passes through it, inthe shape of a plank 
or board. A rough board, paced within its vor- 
tex, comes out as even and polished as a mirror, 
at the speed of 108 feet a maute—and this with- 
out driving the machine. It maximum capacity 
is double and even treble his speed—and the 
greater the power and the apidity of the work- 
ing, the more perfect is its xecution. We can 
well believe that it will tun out work at the 
rate of 200 and even 300 fea per minute—or as 
fast as it can be fed. In bis respect, it out- 
strips the famous Woodwoeth invention, and 
promises to supersede it enirely. The maxi- 
mum capacity of that machne, we are told, is 
30 or 40 feet per minute. Such as are inter- 
ested in the progress of impreement will see in 
this se new and straige, and well worth 
inspection and study. 


A Question.—The Rochster Times says, 
we could never understand tie reason why the 
man who sells a yard of cloth, or a hoe, or an 
axe, or a pair of shoes, is regrded by the com- 
munity as a better or more respectable man 
than he who made it—nor hewho sells a bar- 
rel of flour, or ships it off to another country, 
than he who raises the wheatfrom which it is 
manufactured. Will some oneenlighten us on 
this subject ? 


Of Two Evils Choose the Least, 


This short phrase has grown to the 
dignity of a maxim, but be careful 
how you use it; in morals it should 
never be quoted. Oftwo phrsical evils, 
you may choose the least; of two moral 
evils, choose neither. 


| PRAYER. 
Praying frequently helps to praying 
fervently. Be assured, it is better to 


wander in prayer, than to wander from 
it.—Bishop Wilson. 


| 


_PARM AND GARDEN. 


HARVEST HYMN. 
Great Gop :—our heart-felt thanks to Thee! 
We feel thy presence every where! 
And pray that we may ever be 
The objects of Thy guardian care. 


We sow’d—by Thee our work was seen 
And bless’d—and instantly went forth 
The mandate, and the living green 
Soon smiled the fair and fruitful earth.. 


We toiled—and Thou didst note our toil, 
And gav’st the sunshine and the rain, 
Till ripen’d on the teeming soil 
The fragrant grass and golden grain. 


And now we reap!—and O! our Gop! 
From this, the earth’s unbounded floor, 

We send our songs of thanks abroad, 
And pray Thee bless our hoarded store! 


GarRDEN Economy aT Mip-sumMER. — 
From almost every kitchen there is a large 
amount of slops, soap-suds, and other waste 
liquids thrown away, disfiguring by a fetid 
puddle some half-concealed spot of the kit- 
chen yard. It is always as pleasing as it is 
rare, to see the back-yard kept in as clean, 
neat, and finished condition as those por- 
tions of the premises kept specially for ex- 


hibition to the eye. Happily there are a 


few, who by a well-managed economy in 
this particular, not only avoid all offensive 
odours about their dwellings, but contri- 
bute towards the vigorous and healthy 
growth of their garden vegetables and fruit 
trees, by the timely irrigation thus given 


them. We should like to exhibit to some |. 


who have been neglectful, the kitchen-court 
of an acquaintance, which will challenge for 
neatness and cleanliness any of the front- 
yards of his neighbours. Irrigation simply 


| in itself is highly beneficial to most garden 


plants; the benefit is increased by the fer- 
tilizing matter often contained in waste- 
water. On light or gravelly soils, for ex 
ample, a free supply of water doubles the 
growth of the raspberry, and greatly im- 
proves the size and flavour of the fruit; 
and strawberries, as the fruit approaches 
maturity, are almost incredibly benefitted. 
A cultivator in one of our villages, applied 
water freely to his vegetables during the 
last summer. “In ten days,’ he says, 
“early potatoes grew two-thirds in size.”’ 
He had never obtained good potatoes be- 
fore; other crops were greatly benefitted. 
In applying wash to fruit trees, it will be 
of little use to pour it on a narrow spot 
just at the foot of the trunk, where but 
few of the young roots can receive it, but 
it must be dashed on broadcast, as far as 
the circle of roots extends. An acquaint- 
ance has procured a wheelbarrow, fur- 
nished with a broad tire, that it may pass 
without sinking, over mellow ground, and 
a barrel with a hinge-lid, into which all 
slops are thrown, and wheeled on the gar- 
den as often as necessary. If the odour 
of the barrel becomes too offensive, a 
quart or two of charcoal-dust thrown in 
at once corrects the evil.— Zhe Cultivator. 


BriackBerry Syrup.—The following is 
a correct recipe for making a syrup for 
dysentery. It is said to be an excellent 
and agreeable medicine for children:—'I'wo 
quarts of Blackberry juice; half an ounce 
of Nutmeg, powdered; half an ounce of 
Cinnamon, do.; half an ounce of Allspice, 
do.; quarter an ounce of Cloves, do. Boil 
them together to get the strength of the 
spices, and to preserve the juice. While 
hot add a quart of fourth proof French 
brandy, and sweeten it with loaf-sugar. 
Give a child two teaspoonsful three times a 
day, and add to the quantity if the disease 
be not checked. Increase the dose accord- 
ing to the age.—Delaware Gazette. 


ImporTaNT TO Farmers.—The Hartford 
Times mentions a farmer who took up a 
fence after it had been standing fourteen 
years, and found some of the posts nearly 
sound, and others rotted off at the bottom. 
Looking for the cause, he discovered that 
the posts which had been inverted from the 
way they grew were solid, and those which 
had been set as they grew were rotted off. 
This is certainly an incident worthy of be- 
ing noted by farmers. 

Pruninc.—August and September are 
favourable times for pruning, particularly 
where the large limbs are cut off; for if 
the wounds made by cutting large limbs of 
branches do not heal over soon, the parts 
become seasoned, and remain sound a long 
time. But if large branches are cut off in 
spring, the wounded part becomes black from 
the fullness of sap in the wood, and it soon 
decays, seriously affecting the health and 
life of the tree.—New England Farmer. 


OF Dew.—The air contains 
at all times more or less of moisture, though 
in a state so rarified as to be imperceptible. 
To prove this it is only necessary in a sum- 
mer’s day to fill a glass with cold water, 
when, dry as the atmosphere may seem, its 
moisture will be condensed, and made visi- 
ble, in the form of small pellucid drops 
upon the outside of the glass below that of 
the surrounding atmosphere. On this prin 
ciple distillation is conducted; and in the 
same manner dew is formed. No sooner 
does the sun sink toward the horizon, than 
the blades of grass which clothe the earth’s 
surface give out the heat they have been re- 
ceiving during the day, and consequently 
they become so much colder than the at- 
mosphere that they condense in the form of 
dew part of the rarified moisture imme- 
diately surrounding them. Dew, being thus 
formed, is, of course, more abundant before 
and after rains, when the atmosphere is 
moistest. Calm and clear nights are essen- 
tial, also, for the copious deposition of dew; 
for then the grassy blades emit their heat 
freely, and it is dispersed through the at- 
mosphere without any equivalent return. 
On the contrary, however, if the night be 
cloudy, then the clouds, by abstracting the 
heat from the atmosphere, contribute, in 
some degree, to keep its temperature on a 
level with that of the grassy blades, and 
thus so nearly equalize the two that but lit- 
tle dew is deposed. If, in addition to clouds 
a high wind is blowing, no dew will be 
formed; for then the temperature of the 
grass is prevented from sinking by the agi- 
tation of the air continually bringing a 
warmer current to succeed the colder cur- 
rent, by which it is surrounded; or it may 
be that the night winds, being generally 
cool, so rapidly reduce the air’s tempera- 
ture as to bring it below that of the grass. 
As substances differ in their power of losing 
their heat, so they differ in their attraction 
for dew. On grass, swan’s down, and 
other filamentous substances, which readily 
part with their heat, dew copiously con- 
denses. ‘The mechanical condition of ob- 
jects likewise effects the formation of dew, 
as shavings attract it more than wood. Dew 
is more plentifully deposited on meadow 
grounds than on ploughed lands, and culti- 
vated soils are refreshed with abundance of 
dew, while barren rocks and sandy deserts, 
not needing, do not receive the genial mois- 
ture. Indeed, every plant possesses, ac- 
cording to its kind, the power of condensing 
as much dew as is necessary for its pecu- 
liar and individual exigencies. Thus, not 
even a dew drop seems to have been form- 
ed by the blind action of chance, but is 


‘gathered together by the hand of infinite 


wisdom for a definite and benevolent end. 
— Arthur's Home Gazette. 


Tne Porato Disease.—Dr. T. W. Har- 
ris, the Librarian of Harvard College, and 
a skilful entomologist, has lately put forth a 
statement that the potato rot, an old bone 
of contention, has no connection whatever 
with insect depredations. He states that 
the so-called caterpillar found burrowing in 
the stalks of that plant, and the small, black, 
jumping beetles which infest squash-vines 
are identical. It has not been shown, 
and cannot be, that any one species of ine | 


sect, of sufficiently destructive powers to 
prove extensively injurious to the potato 
crop, is to be found alike on the plants of 
Europe and America. 


COLUMN 


CHILD’S PRAYER FOR A NEW HEART. 
God of mercy! God of love! 
Hear me from thy throne above; 
Teach me how in truth to pray, 
Take my sinful heart away. 


Often I offend thee, Lord, 

I neglect thy holy word, 

Break thy blessed Sabbath day: 
Take my rebel heart away. 


When my friends and teachers kind 
Bid me their instruction mind, 
Then I talk or idly play: 

Take my careless heart away. 


Oft I disobedient grow, 

And ungrateful tempers show; _ 
Evil things I do and say: 

Take my wicked heart away. 


When of Jesus’ love I’m told, 
My heart is very dull and cold! 
O! to me thy love display: 
Take my “stony” heart away. 


Mould my nature all afresh, 
Give to me “the heart of flesh;’’ 
For I know that grace divine 
Changes even hearts like mine. 


THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 

A boy some two or three years of age 
was overheard, one evening, as he was re- 
tiring to rest, resisting the authority of the 
purse, in what was unknown to the father 
till he went into the room to inquire. The 
child was found standing upright in his 
little crib, and refusing to lie down, which 


the nurse was endeavouring to have him | 


do. “What is the matter ?”’ said the father. 
“She won’t let me say my prayer before I 
lie down.”” “ You may say it; come, say 
it now.” He knelt in the crib, looked 
reverently upward, and in a subdued de- 
votional tone uttered these few words, 
“God in the sky.’’ He then quietly lay 
down, put his head onthe pillow, and 
prepared to goto sleep. Was not sucha 
prayer, by such a tender child, valuable in 
its measure and degree, and worthy of 
being classed with the “God be merciful 
to me, a sinner,” of the penitent publican ? 
It was his own way of expressing his emo- 
tion of reverence toward God, and the more 
earnest and effectual on that account.— 
Mrs. Whittlesey. 


JIM DICK; OR THE BEST REVENGE. 


If you would learn to return good for 
evil, listen to a short account of Jim Dick, 
the negro boy. It is given by a gentleman 
named Southey: 

“When I was a little boy,” says he, 
“there was a black lad, who lived not far 
from my father’s house, by the name of 
Jim Dick. Myself and some of my play- 
fellows were one evening at our sports, 
when we began to annoy the poor black by 
calling him ‘negro,’ ‘blackamoor,’ and 
other ill names. The poor fellow seemed 
very much hurt at our conduct, and soon 
left us. It was not long after that I agreed 
with some.of my young friends to go a 
skating; but I found, when the time came, 
that I had broken my skates, and that I 
could not go unless Jim Dick lent me his 
skates. I went to him and asked him for 
them. ‘O yes, you may have them and 
welcome,’ was his kind answer. When [ 
went to return them, I found Jim sitting 
by the fire in the kitchen, with his Bible 
before him, which he had been reading. 
I told him I had come to bring the ‘skates 
he had lent me, and that I was much 
obliged for the use of them. He looked 
at me as he took them into his hands, and 
with tears in his eyes he said to me, ‘Do 
not call me blackamoor again.’ He spoke 
the words kindly and meekly, and then 
left the room. These words went to my 
heart; I burst into tears, and from that 
time I resolved I would never again be 
guilty of abusing a poor black.” 

This little story may teach two lessons. 
First, that you should not hurt the feelings 
of any one. Do not call insulting names: 
it is foolish and vulgar. Do not mock the 
aged: it is unkind and sinful. Do not 
make sport of the lame, the blind, or any 
afflicted person: it is cruel and mean. 
Do not undervalue any for the colour of 
their skin, or the shape of their bodies, or 
the poverty of their condition, for we are 
as God made us, and “ he that despiseth the 
poor reproacheth his Maker.”’ Prov. xiv.31. 

We may learn from Jim Dick to show 
a meek and forgiving spirit. When he 
was Called ill names by the boys, he did 
not stop and quarrel, but went away from 
their company. This was wise and pro- 
per. When the skates were taken back 
he was found with his Bible before him. 
It was in that book he had read the words, 
‘“‘He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” Prov. xvi. 32, 
“Be not overcome with evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” Rom. xii. 21. Jim, no 
doubt, also knew that the Saviour once 
said, “Love your enemies; bless them 
that curse you; do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” Matt. v. 44. 

Do not, then, be ashamed of learning a 
little wisdom from poor Jim Dick. Like 
him, give soft words for hard words, and 
return kind deeds for evil deeds, and you 
will find yourself all the happier; but if 
you give way to an angry temper, it will 
be like a burning fire in your bosom. 

If we admire the conduct of a kind- 
hearted black, what ought we to think of 
the love and grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? “When he was reviled, he re- 
viled not again.””. He was cast out, hated, 
mocked, and spit upon, and yet he did not 
resent these cruel insults. He went about 
doing good, though he knew the people 
would be ungrateful. When his enemies 
nailed him to the cross he prayed for them: 
“Father, forgive them; they know not 
what they do.”” “He was brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, yet he opened not 
his mouth.”? Here was love indeed—to 
shed his precious blood, that our sins might 
be forgiven! When you feel angry, think 
of Jesus Christ, and ask him to give you 


his Holy Spirit, that, like him, you may 


forgive all those who call you ill names, 
or in any way do you harm. 


‘endowments, &c. 


EW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—I. 
N A Bible Dictionary, adapted for the use of 
Bible Classes, Sabbath Schools, and Families ; 
12mo, illustrated with coloured maps; price 50 cts. 

A work of this kind, which should contain all 
that is needed to illustrate Biblical Geography, His- 
tory, Biography, and Antiquities, and at the same 
time exhibit the doctrines of the Bible as laid Pe 
in our standards, has long been a desideratam ia 
our Church. It is hoped that this attempt to sup- 
a Br want, which is the fruit of much study and 
abour, will prove generally acceptable, and highly 
useful to parents and children, teachers and pupils, 

II. Letters to the Right Rev. John Hughes, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of New York, by ‘ Kirwan; 
three parts in one, 18mo, in paper cover: price 20 
cents. 

‘* Kirwan’s Letters’? are too familiar to need any 
further recommendation. The popular style in 
which they are written, their admirable adaptation 
to the present state of Popery, and the fact that 
the author speaks to a great extent of things with 
which he has had a practical and personal ac- 
quaintance, has rendered these letters a most pow- 
erful weapon in the Papal controversy. 

III. Sarah Lee and Susan Grey; 32mo: price 8 
cents. 

This little volume is written in rhyme, and in- 
tended as an offering to our juvenile readers. 

Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
july 26—3t 


EW BOOKS.—Just Published by the AMERI- 

CAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, The Hive 

and its Wonders, 126 pp. 18mo; price 20 cents, 
in muslin 22 cents, with numerous illustrations. 


‘ 


Little Kitty Brown and Her Bible Verses, 90 pp. 


18mo; price 16 cents, in muslin 18 cents. 

John Lang Bickersteth, an interesting Memoir 
of an Exemplary Youth; 72 pp. 18mo; price half 
bound 14 cents, muslin 16 cents. Am I a Sinner? 
A very interesting and instructive volume, which 
cannot be read without profit; 86 pp. price 16 cts. 
- For sale by the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and No. 147 
july 26—3t Nassau street, New York. — 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal. 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black ‘Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees ; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 28—tf 


HESTNUT HILL ACADEMY.—This Boarding 
School for Boys opened on Wednesday, May 
7th. For Circulars apply at this Office. 
Rev. R. OWEN, and J. T. OWEN, 
may 10—tf Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS—In the Village of 
Goshen, Orange County, New York. The y 4 
Daniel Wells, A. M., Principal. 

This School now affords every advantage that 
may be desired by youths preparing for professional 
or commercial pursuits. Instruction will be given 
in French, Drawing, and Music, by persons who 
have proved themselves successful teachers in 
these departments. The French teacher resides in 
the family, and the scholars will have an opportu- 
nity of learning to speak the French language. 
The entire time of the Principal is devoted to the 
education and general supervision of the scholars, 
and particular attention will be given by him to 
their religious instruction. 

The village of Goshen is situated on the New 
York and Erie Railroad, and is about three hours? 
distance from the city of New York. The location 
is remarkably healthy and pleasant. 

The year consists of two sessions, with vacations 
in April and October. 

Trerms—For Board, Washing, and Tuition, $250 
per annum, payable quarterly in advance. French, 
Music, and Drawing, will be charged extra. Books, 
Stationery, Drawing Materials, &c., will be fur- 
nished at current prices. 


REFERENCES. 

Rev. William D. Snodgrass, D. D., Goshen, New 
York. Rev. William W. Phillips, D. D.; Rev. James 
W. Alexander, D.D.; Rev. Edward D. Smith, D. D.; 
Rev. John C. Lowrie; Messrs. Walter Lowrie, Ro- 
bert Carter, Robert M. Oliphant, John Steward, Jr., 
Ira Smith, W. R. Vermilye, New York city. Rev. 
John N. Campbell, D.D.; Mr. W. N. Strong, Al- 
bany, New York. Rev. John Maclean, D. D., 
Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Thomas L. Jane- 
way, D.D.; Messrs. William S. Martien, Robert 
Wallace, and Alexander Osbourn, Philadelphia. 

july 12—tf 


DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA COLLEGE—Nintn setow Locust 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA.—THE LECTURES FOR 
THE SESSION OF 1851-°2—will commence on 
the 13th of October, and continue, without inter- 
mission, until the ensuing 1st of March—including 
a full course of instruction in all the departments 
of a Medical Education. , 


_ The Faculty is constituted as follows :— 

Darracu, M.D., Professor of Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. 

WITBANK, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

Henry S. Patrerson, M.D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. 3 

Wit11am R. Grant, M.D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

Davip M. D., Professor of Principles and 

Practice of Surgery. 

WasuHineton L. ATLEE, M.D., Professor of Medi- 
cal Chemistry. 

H. Gosrecut, M.D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and Curator of the Museum. 

Clinical Medicine and Surgery at Pennsylvania Hoe- 
pital, By THE PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF 
THAT INSTITUTION. 

Clinical Medicine and Surgery at the College, 
BY Proressors DARRACH AND GILBERT. 


Second Course students are furnished with tickets 
to the Clinical Lectures of Pennsyitvania Hospt- 
TAL, in the immediate vicinity of the College, at 
the expense of the Faculty. During the past year 
1935 cases were treated at the Hospital, and a 
large number at the College. The Anatomical 
Rooms will be open on the Ist day of October. 


Frers—Mcztriculation, (paid once only) . . $5 
Tieket of each Chair, . . « « 15 
Demonstrator’s ticket,. . . .. 10 


For further information address 
DAVID GILBERT, M.D. 
Registrar, No. 124 Areh street, Philadelphia. 
july 26—3t 


Aa TEACHERS WANTED.—One of 

Ancient Languages, and one of Mathematics 
and the Natural Sciences—single men, thoroughly 
qualified, and church members. Each applicant 
will send testimonials, and state his age, to what 
Church he belongs, and at what College he was 
graduated. Ability to instruct in Music, Vocal or 
Instrumental, or both, will be a recommendation. 
Address immediately, Rev. S. Miller, West Jersey 
Collegiate School, Mount Holly, New Jersey. 

july 19—3t 


ITUATION WANTED.—A person of about fort 
years of age, who has had considerable experi- 

ence in public business, (particularly in the mer- 
cantile,) is a good accountant, and writes a fair 
hand, is desirous of obtaining an Agency, or an in- 
terest in some respectable business, in which he 
could make himself useful, and realize a comfort- 
able support for a small family. He is an elder of 
the Presbyterian Church, and can give the best of 
testimonials as to character and business qualifica- 
tions. An interest in business would be preferred. 
Address Calvin,?? Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 

july 26—2t 


TEACHER WANTED.—A female Teacher, 

who is capable of giving instruction in needle- 
work, in connexion with the different branches of 
an English education, to take charge of a Select 
School, in which the number of scholars will be 
limited to twenty. A pleasant and permanent situ- 
ation. Address W.B., Ickesburg, Perry county, 
Pennsylvania. july 19—4t 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY—Or- 
FICE 74 WALNUT STREET, BELOW FourTH, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

This Company offers to persons about to insure their 
lives, the combined advantages of the Joint Stock 
and Mutual Systems. The insured become mem- 
bers of the Corporation, with the right to vote at 
elections for Trustees—and are not liable for any 
losses or expenses of the Company. All the pro- 
fits—not an occasional bonus only—are annually 
divided among the members of the Corporation, 
while the security is afforded of a large capital 
safely invested. 


Table of Premiums required for the Assur- 
ance of $100 for the whole term of Life. 


Age.{ Prem. Age.| Prem.  Age.| Prem. 
16 1 50 31 2 09 46 3 36 
17 1 53 32 2 15 47° | 3 49 
18 1 56 33 2 20 48 3 62 
19 1 59 34 2 27 49 3 77 
20 1 60 35 2 33 50 3 94 
21 1 63 36 2 40 51 4 13 
22 1 66 37 247 || 52 4 32 
23 | 1 69 38 2 54 53 4 51 
24 1 72 39 2 63 54 471 
25 1 76 40 2 70 55 491 
26 1 85 4l 2 81 56 5 12 
27 1 89 42 2 92 57 5 33 
28 1 94 43 3 01 58 5 54 
29 1 98 44 3 12 59 5 78 
30 2 04 45 3 23 60 6 03 


Persons about to insure their lives are invited, 
previously, to compare the above with those else- 
where offered. Annuities granted—also benefits, 
Trusts executed on the most 
Forms of pamphlets 


favourable terms. 
ars may be had at 


of explanation, and all particu 
the office. 

TRUSTEES. 
Wm. H. Keichline, 
Stillwell 8. Bishop, 
J. B. Biddle, M.D. 
Edward Y. Farquhar, 
J. W. Throckmorton, 
Selah Hart, Jr. 


Peter Cullen, 

Wom. M. Baird, 

Wm. G. Alexander, 

Wm. Craig, 

Francis West, M.D. 

Wm. H. Loper, 

J. P. Pleasants, John Reynolds, 

Abraham S. Wolf, Geo. M. Fleming, 
Henry L. Elder. 


PETER CULLEN, President. 
Wu. M. Barrp, Vice-President. 
Francis West, M.D., J. B. Biddle, M.D., Medical 


Examiners. 
S. WARNE, General Agent for the City 


and County. 
july 12—ly J. D. Mixes, Secretary. 


security of a Capital Stock. This 


advance, and can 


| mary Parochial School. 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANC 
CHARTER Yorum .—C APitT 
$250,000. 


ERPETUAL 
¢ south-east corner Third and Chest- 


nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 


sne Policies upon the Principle, with the 
F ve combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right toa fall par- 
ticipation in wee of and 
ev ear. e system o menta is Cash in 


coavenience of parties opening policies with the 


Company. 

surance. ents ma to the Company in 
thie department, i in parchese of Insurances, are en- 
atw y may be made. 

in a8 much, or as little, (not less 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there 18 no obligation on him whatever to con 

his payments. & Further, the whale sums paid in, 
are always at the command of the person insured 


DIRECTORS, 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson,: 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 


Sterurn R. Crawronp, President. 
Amsrosz W. THompson, Vice-President. 
Cuanues G. Iutay, Sec’y and Treasures 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

Paul B. Goddard, M.D., William Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Company, from 
1 to 2 P. M., 

CuHartes R. Hawes General Agent for Pennsyl- 
vania and the South and West. jan 1st? 


E PHILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY. — 

Among the many standard evangelical works and 
valuable publications issued by the American Tract 
Society, nothing can be better adapted for general 
use throughout the country than the Ilustrated Fa- 
méily Christian Almanac for 1852 i it contains eleven 
engravings, with statistical, and other tabular in- 

ation: also a variety of choice reading matter, 
of a bighly moral character. This, with all other 
pores and publications of the Tract Society, 
or sale at THE DEPOSITORY, - 
Sixth street, six doors below Market, Philadelphia. 

july 26—3t 


CPs L. MACTIER having opened 
a Yard at Richmond, ie prepared to supp! 
families in the city with the best quality of Red- 
ash and White-ash Coal from. Schuylkill county at 
the lowest prices. 

Orpers received at the Yard, No. 15 Richmond 
‘Wharves, or at the Office, No. 36 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. july 19—6m 


AVERLY ICE COMPANY—rorMea_y rug 
MAYLANDVILLE.—This Company, in acknow- 

ledging the many favours bestowed upon them dur- 
ing the past season, would respectfully inform their 
former patrons and the public generally, that they 
have during the past Winter erected a large and 
commodious House for the reception and stora 
of Icz on Hockanum Cove, in the State of Connec- 
ticut, and have filled it with a very superior qualit 
of PURE TRANSPARENT ICE, which they woul 
recommend to consumers as being an article free 
from all impurities, and well adapted to Shi 
Hotel Keepers, Families, and all others wi 
superior article. 

Orders sent to either of the following Offices, or 
given to the Drivers, will be promptly attended to: 
No. 16 South Fourth street; No. 18 Schuylkill 
Eighth street; Shippen street wharf, Southwark, 
adjoining their Depot for Eastern Ice, Philadelphia. 

B. K. ESLER & CO. 

% Icz can be had at all times, by the Cargo or 
Ton, by application gt the Company’s Shipping De- 
pot, Shippen street wharf, Southwark; Philadel- 
phia. ap 2%—tf 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, desirous to re- 
J move to a milder climate, wants a situation 
either as Principal of a School, or as an Assistant 
Teacher of Languages and Drawing. For the ac- 
quisition of the French language she has had un- 
common facilities, and speaks and writes it with 
nearly the same ease as her native tongue. She 
would also, in connexion with a School, engage as 
an Organist. The best references will be given. 
Address Allen E. B. Smith, Augusta, Maine. 

july 12—3t* 

ENRY'S COMMENTARY. —Six 
ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 

Haswait, No 298 Market strc é 

farket street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of , ee 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. | 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 


count will be made to and others, 
purchasing in quantities. | 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sel] 
very Low for cash, The Pealms of David, 92mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; da 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for 
use of aged — in various styles of lading. 

Also, the Presbyterian Con of Faith. 

{> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. 7 may 19—tf 


- LOUIS BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 

and Sraty St. Louis, Mie- 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’? Publications and 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at the 
catalogue ree of each house: also, all the new 
and valuable publications as they are issued from 
the press. 

In addition to the above they always have a 
general assortment of School Books and Stationery, 
which they will sel) WHOLESALE and RETA 
at the very lowest prices. Bibles and Testaments 
in quantities, and in every style of rare and elegant 
bindings. 

Also, a general assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. june 14—+tf 


ARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY— 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000. 
—PHILADELPHIA AcEncy, No. 145 Chestnut Street; 
United States Hotel Butiding.—Gu.rtt & Cocos 
HALL, Agents; Samue. Jongs, M.D., Medical Ez- 
aminer. 

This Company offers extra inducements to those 
seeking Life Insurance, in either a Joint Stock or 
Mutual Company; its rates in the Joint Stock De- 
partment are 15 per cent. less than any other com- 
pany in the United States. Its mutual rates are 
the same as those adopted by other safely con- 
ducted companies, giving the assured the privilege 
of giving a note when the premium is Fifty Dollara 
or more—the dividend always paying the note. 

Books containing rates, with valuable informa~ 
tion on the subject, and showing the advantages of 
Life Insurance, given on application at the office of 
the Agency. 

PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 
Hon. G. Mallery, LL.D. Hon, Joel Jones, LL. D. 
Hon. Geo. Sharswood, Samuel H. Perkins, Esq. 
William A. Porter, gs Rev. E. R. Fairchilds,D.D. 
Rev. Jos. H. Jones,D.D. Rev. C. W. Shields, 


Rev. H. Hooker, D.D. James N. Dickson, 

William 8. Boyd, Henry Perkins, 

Robert Taylor&Co. James C. Donnell, 

John 8. Hart, LL.D. Thomas D. Mutter, M.D. 

Thos. D. Mitchell, M.D. Samuel Jones, M. D., 
july 5—tf 198 Spruce street. 


EMALE TEACHER WANTED.—A Lady, of 
middle age, to take entire charge of a Pri- 
She must be a church 
member, thoroughly competent in all ordinary res- 
pects, and able to teach Vocal Music. Applicants 
will send testimonials, and state whatever they may 
deem important. Address immediately, the Ses- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church, Mount Holly, New 
Jersey. july 19—=3¢t 


ITUATIONS WANTED.— Two Ladies, one 

well qualified to teach Music, French, Latin, 
and Drawing, the other a proficient in the English 
Branches, are desirous of. obtaining situations as 
Teachers in a Seminary. Address C. 8. A., 
Dale Post Office, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
june 28—6t* 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.— Davip 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale.Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadel, hia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 

South-west.corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf de) phia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN} 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 44 Chestnut &Street, South side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Ph and 
No. 885 Broadway, New York, 

BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 


year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinuen 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the jetor. 

ing.—For 15 lines, frat inser- 
tion, 75. cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. Fer 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for 


to be made in advance. 


$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. ~ 
Congregations 


in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may . 
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